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T IS MY very great pleasure to issue 
this official call for the 41st Annual Con- 
vention of Rotary International, to be 
held in Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A., June 
18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1950. 

At our Convention in New York last 
June, nearly 17,000 Rotarians and mem- 
bers of their families were in attendance. 
With the Continuing growth of Rotary, 
there are very few cities in the world 
with adequate physical facilities for hold- 
ing such an unrestricted Rotary Conven- 
tion. Therefore, in Detroit we are going 
to hold the first Rotary International 
“delegates” Convention, with a restricted 
attendance. 

Each Rotary Club in the world will be 
entitled to one delegate for each 50 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof, and to one 
alternate for each delegate. Each Club is 
entitled to at least one delegate. A Club 
may designate as the proxy for its dele- 
gates any active, past service, or senior 
active member of any other Rotary Club 
within its own District. Delegates, alter- 
nates, and proxies may be accompanied by 
members of their immediate families. 

Because of the restricted attendance, 








Rotarians at Detroit will have a better 
opportunity for personal participation in 
the Convention program, and for more 
intimate fellowship with Rotarians around 
the world. 

As a Rotarian is expected to attend 
Club meetings, so Rotary Clubs are ex- 
pected to be represented at the Annual 
Convention. Article VI of the By-Laws 
of Rotary International gives full infor- 
mation as to the rights and responsibilities 
of a Club with reference to the Annual 
Convention. 

It is my hope that each Rotary Club 
throughout the world will make every 
effort to be represented at this important 
Convention. 

Please plan now to have your Club rep- 
resented at Detroit next June by its full 
complement of delegates and alternates. 


UY 7 
Percy Hopcson 
President, Rotary International 
IssurD THis First Day 


or AucGust, 1949, aT 
Cuicago, Iniiors, U.S.A, 
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A Friend on the Cover 
Noted by L. G. Geruarp, Educator 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
side, Neu 


The cover for the 


Jersey 

August ROTARIAN 
was extremely interesting to us, as the 
photographer, Cy La Tour, “shot” a 
friend and acquaintance of ours. The 
scale man was Louis De Joseph, a native 
of Trenton, New 
ator of a scale concession on our Board 
invited him to 
it so unusual 


Jersey, and an oper 


walk for years. I have 
a Club meeting as I think 
and a novelty 

Too often these people are thought of 
there are 
some but then, we have them in all 
“Looie” is really an ex- 


as gyps,” et¢ Of course 
walks of life 
tremely honest person and well liked, I 
have known him personally for years 
his correspondence wrote his 

‘s for bills, ete., and can speak for 

and Seaside Heights and Seaside 


Boardwalk feel honored 
Delivered ‘On the Nail’ 
Says R. A. Parrott 
Bournemouth, Engla 


sh to acknowledge and thank you 


Rotarian 


PHE RorTarian for August, which has 
rrived before I sail tonight 
England we would have said that 
oped to deliver in time, but here in 
1 you said you would and have 
so on the nail 
leave America th very kind 
thts of the many considerations I 
eceived, and I shall be an ambas 


of goodwill more than eve 


Advice to Men over 50 
Russet T. Kel totarian 
ter of Healti Ontari 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
page 42 of Tue Ro sn for June 
t taria with 


perfect 
ce records \ 
member of the 
ton, Ontario, 
Club, I had a 
100 percent attend 
until 
April 5 of this year, 
when I had a heart at 
tack, and I have now 
three 
Naturally, it 
a great blow to 


ance record 


been off for 

months 

Kelley wa 

vecause I was making a very ear 

t effort to put in the 36 years of 100 
attendance 

is been quite a task keeping up 

ttendance in the past three years. 

business is advertising in Ham 

yut since January 6, 1946, I have 

Minister of Health for the 

of Ontario, and as we have a 


meeting each Thursday morn 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT FROM ROTARIAN READERS. 


ing at 11 o'clock, I could net attend the 
Hamilton Rotary meetings, but I did 
keep up my attendance by going to the 
New Toronto, Leaside, and Toronto 
Clubs and occasionally speaking at 
other Clubs 

My heart attack was brought on by 
overwork. I am afraid that I did a lot 
of preaching on health, but not enough 
practicing. My definite advice to men 
over 50 years of age is to ease up, do not 
do any violent exercise, and, whenever 
possible, have a short rest after meals. 


Re: County Jails 
By FRANK L. SHULL, 
County Commissioner 
Portland, Oregon 
I cannot help protesting vigorously 
against the article Js This Your Jail?, by 
Melvin L. Hayes [THe Rorarian for 
August] Its extreme 
much of the sensational type that it 
seems to me that the article 
place in THe Rotarian. The picture of 
an innocent boy in a cell with a “bleary 
eved derelict” 
lieve is typical. Similar far-fetched state- 
I speak with some 
subject as in this 


Rotarian 


views are so 


is out of 


is one that is hard to be- 


ments are made 
knowledge of the 
county a jail is operated which in no 
respect is like those the writer of the 
article would have 

typical. The suggestions quoted from 
Mr. MacCormick have long been a fact 


readers believe is 


in this particular local jail 

It seems to me that in preparing any 
article intended to improve conditions 
mention should, of course, be made of 
those that are bad, but to be construc 
tive something should be said about 
those that are worthy of praise 
West Must Help East 

Believes K. W 

Tea-Estate 


St innes-on-the-Sea, 


TayLor, Rotarian 
igent 
England 

I] was very much interested in the ar 
ticle Enough Food for Everyone?, by 
Sir John Boyd Orr [THr Rotarian for 
July] 


Rotarians focused on what is the big 


It is good to see the attention of 
gest problem facing the world today 
that of food supplies 

After close on a quarter of a century 
spent in the Far East, I realize only too 
well the correctness of Sir John's state- 
ment that there has never been suffi- 
cient food for all the 
world 1 would go further 
and say that in certain of the heavily 
populated countries in the East, there 
has been, over the last half century, a 
nutri- 
tional standards of the great masses of 
the population. This is due to the pro- 
portionately greater increase in the pop 
ulation in combined 


people in the 
than that 


slow but steady decline in the 


those countries, 


: ITT 


the al Sndiana 


Offers industry these things : 
L FOWER. 

Over 3,000,000 H.P. generated 
within the state or available thru 
interconnected transmission sys- 
tems. New construction adds new 
generating capacity yearly. State 
regulations of rates make possible a 
cost as low as 1/2 of 1% of total 
production costs. 


TRANSPORTATION 


25 railroads with nearly 7,000 miles of 

main line tracks; 8 airlines; shipping 
over the Great Lakes, Ohio River and | 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canaltothe © 
Mississippi; 80,000 miles of state and 7 
county highways used by more than 


300 motor freight lines. 


93.5% native-born white and 3.5% 
negro population makes Indiana one 
of the finest labor states in the union. 
indiana labor has been tested many 
times, each time proving itself capable 
of handling the task presented. You 
can do a better job with good labor. 


Because of Indiana’s sound financial 

policy, there is no bonded indebted- 

ness, no debts to be passed on to new 
industries. New companies locating 

in the state will find the equitable 
tax structure of great benefit toward 
establishment of sound future 
business. 


<_< 


Write today for our booklet 

“Industrial Facts about Indiana.” 
Please give title and com- 
pany name when writing. 


i 
é 
r 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT of 
COMMERCE ond PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dept.1U900-State House + Indianapolis, ind 








such an easy way 
to wash your car! 
Just hold the SWIRLOMATIC 


The revolving brush does the work! 


Simply attach Swirl-O-Matic to any garden 

hose the amazing, whirling turbine act.on 

quickly cleans, gives car a gleaming jewel finish. 

© Rinses as it cleans! No streaking! 

® No rubbing, scrubbing, wiping! 

@ Washes siding, windows, etc., too! 

@ Easy to use... weighs less than 1 Ib. 

©@ Guaranteed! Economical! Pays for itself in 

5-6 washings. And so easy to use! 

IF CAR IS NOT TOO DIRTY, plain water does the job 

beautifully. For really dirty jobs, FREE ‘‘magic’’ 

detergent is included. For washing windows, 

screens, etc., order 3 ft. extension, ideal for 

this purpose. Only $2.50 extra (prepaid) 
West of Mississippi: add 25¢ each item 
MELAIRE DISTRIBUTING CO. 

Dept. i- R, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TELLS HOW TO CUT 
OPERATING COSTS 


WILLIAM LEAHY, research di- 

rector for Victor Adding 

Machine Co., says, “‘Sur- 

veys show thousands of 

businesses, large and small, 

are cutting operating costs 
with Victor Adding Machines.” 


USE A VICTOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


*89°" 
ONLY INCLUDED 


Liberal monthly terms 


Also with 
10 key keyboard 


Cut your operating costs. Eliminate long 
hours of hand figuring. Anyone can oper- 
ate. Small, compact, easy to move any- 
where. Precision-built, like fine watches. 
Strong and sturdy. 23 Victor values from 
$89.50 to $407.50. Made by the World’s 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Adding Machines. 
FREE 


. Free book. “How to Avoid Finan 
cial Tangles.” SELLS For $1.00 
\ YouRS FREE. 144 practical 
pages. Get your copy by sending 
in coupon 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
See classified section local phone book for Victor 
dealer. Call him for free copy of $1.00 book or 
send coupon to address below 





Victor ADDING MACHINE Co 
Dept. R-9 Chicago 18, Ill 


without cost or obligation a 
Avoid Financial Tangles 


Please send me 


copy of “How to 


Addre 


City State 





with an increasing exhaustion of the 
fertility of the soil. 

India and Pakistan, to take two ex- 
amples, are countries where the great 
bulk of the population is scattered in 
villages with a few large cities. Agri- 
culture is predominantly in the hands 
of small cultivators, who, like their 
kind the world over, are conservative to 
the extreme in their outlook. [t will 
be a tremendous task to convince them 
of the efficacy of modern scientific meth- 
ods in agriculture, and it will only be 
possible of achievement by the force of 
example. In other words, by demon 
strating, by results, that more and bet- 
ter produce can be obtained from the 
land. To bring that example to the vil- 
lagers of India and Pakistan will be an 
enormous problem 

As Sir John points out, an impovet 
ished and underfed population is fertile 
ground for the gospel of communism 
and it behooves the more fortunate peo 
ple of the world to coéperate with less 
developed countries in developing their 
agriculture on modern lines 

It is unfortunate that the 
dations made by the Food and 
ture Organization did 
support of the majority of 


recommen 
Agricul 
the 
nations, 
the 
will prevail and 


not receive 
the 
and it is to be hoped that in nea! 
future better <¢ 
close coéperation be developed between 
the advanced countries of the West and 


the less developed countries of the East 


vuncils 


to secure such an increase in the 
world’s food supplies and their distribu 
tion as woula ensure each man, woman, 


and chi'd enoug 


Art's In for Trouble 
Warns Rovert B. Gite, Rotarian 
Printer 
Minneapolis, 
If Art 

of the 

[Everything 

TARIAN for July], he 

in even trouble 


Into In 


Planographe ? 


Vinnesota 


and 


Foster drove down the left side 
suggests 
THe Ro 
find 


than he 


France as he 
Control, 


road in 
mde 
would himself 
worse crashes 


article 


his short 
to France 
found the 
the 


don't 


I have been going over evel 
since 1917 have 
French driving on the 


America 


and always 
same side of 


You 


thinking of 


road as » do 


suppose Foster was 


England 


I hope you will find space for a cor- 
rection so that any Rotarians travelling 
in France won't be driving down the 
wrong side of the road. 


Pennsylvania—Not New York 
Corrects J. A. E-tmore, Rotarian 
Grinding-Wheels Manufacturer 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 
I was very happy to note in THE Ro- 

TARIAN for July the picture taken at our 

Club on the night we honored the Locke 

brothers for outstanding attendance rec- 

ords. 
However, our Club was placed in New 

York, instead of Pennsylvania. 


Eps. Nore The excellent record made by 


David C. Locke (28 years) and by Offutt H 
Locke (24 years)—both of Rochester, Penn 
sylvania—deserved better handling from 
editorial staffmen! 


Fish Cover a Heart Warmer 
Finds Artuur W. PEACH, 
Educator and Author 
Northfield, 


The cover of 


Rotarian 


Vermont 

THe Rotarian for June 
is going to warm many a fisherman's 
heart—and set him to dreaming too. I 
brought in 11 browns the other day— 
and then fell in up to my ears, much to 
the joy of my fishing pal, and my own 
wrath. Had to go home to dry out. 


Club Backs Soil Defense 
Soys James S. Corsirt, Rotarian 
Civil Engineer 
Vartin, Tennessee 

Some article in THE 
told Rotarians and the 
University of Agricultural 
Extension Service are coéperating in a 
community-improvement program [see 
Better Living in the Hills, by Warner 
Ogden and Frank S. Chance, THE Ro 
TARIAN for November] 

We Martin strong 
supporters of soil conservation in ou 
area. Recently we coéperated with all 
agricultural agencies in Weakley Coun 
The 
program included a one-day’s farm “face 


back an 
how 


Tennessee's 


months 
ROTARIAN 


Rotarians of are 


ty in observing Soil-Defense Day 
worn-out eroded 
farm was completely rebuilt using the 
latest measures. This 
included the use of some 100 pieces of 
farm equipment, about 500 farm trainee 


ting” in which a 


soil-conservation 








THE RoOTARIAN 





gan 


Then 
McBrayer's 


1 


Soil defenders: W. M. Hardy (left) 
and Dr. Hugh H. Bennett (see letter). 


of 


was set 


lime and 
up as a 
demonstration 
and is owned 
local Weakley 
District. The 
issued a procla- 
Soil-Defense Day 
and spoke to an 
20,000 persons on 
Tennessee's soil and 
Hugh H. Bennett, 
Soil Conservation 
the pro- 
of soil- 


and 
The 


educational 


veterans, many tons 


fertilizer farm 
permanent 
of cons 
and 


County 


ervation farming 
by the 


Soil Conservation 


operated 


Tennessee 
designating 
throughout 


Governor of 
mation 
Tennessee 
crowd of 
ation of 
resources. Dr 
of the U. §S 
Service, was present for 


assembled 
the conserv 
water 
Chief 
entire 
gram and spoke on the subject 
conservation districts at work [see cut]. 

Climaxing the the Martin 
Rotary Club held its annual rural-urban 
which sed by W. M. 


State itionist. 


program 


dinner 


Hardy 


was addre 

soil conservi 

European Union Approved 
By Ernest H. HAHN? 
President, Miami l) e? 
Oxford, Ohio 


thoroughly 


sity 


with 
in 
Together, by Richard 
and | am en- 
inted by THE 
is mystified 
comes after 


am agreement 
views expressed in the 


Pulling 
Coudenhove 


in 
June issue 
ope 
Kalergi 
about it be 
Surely everybody 


usiastit ing’ pi 


RIAN 
as to wnat 


e question 


he European Recovery Program. 
A Puz 
For 


Fur 


zling Sign 
Georce H. BELLI 
Retailer 
Rockford, Michigan 
On a recent vacation trip from Michi- 
to Florida, | ed to see a 
outside Okee- 
chobee, Florida 
cut] I had 
no idea that Rotary 


Rotarian 


ture 


was ama? 


sign 


[see 


woman's or- 
It took 
minutes 
ilize it 


had a 
ganization 
me some 
to re was 
stag and not a “Ro- 

Anns” affair. 
Rotarian C. B. 
group of Lin- 
who in 
{THE Ro- 


realized 


tary 
recalled 

oT & 
Carolina 
“Rotary Club 

February]—and 
no 


too, I 
account 
North 
formed a 
for 


Was 


olr girls 


ton, 
19 
ARIAN 
thing! 


here such 


Re: Rotary Road Signs 


apm 


Rotarian 
Va ager 
Florida 


Comment 


By Freb HALLSTEAD, 
ipartment-House 
Fort Lauderdale 
In Last 


ARIAN for 


Page 
April 
this 


THE Ro- 
in which 
“Spring is a 


in 


was an item 


ared 


sentence 
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good time to take a look at your Club’s 
roadside sign.” I agree 

During the last half of May, I drove 
4,500 miles, starting from my own town, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, northwest 
through Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, then northeast as far as 
Montreal, then southward down the 
coast. Naturally, I was watching Rotary 


signs as I entered towns and cities with 
the idea of catching a meeting a week. 

Of course, all Rotarians know the Ro- 
tary emblem well, so it is easy to pick 
out and not necessary to read. It is, 
however, very necessary to read the 
small sign under it to see when and 
what time Rotary may meet in the par 
ticular place. It [Continued on page 51] 








KEY (Eu 


Am.) Sugeteen Plan 
Meet 8) Summer; 


European 
RM) Rotary W) Winter. 


BAHAMAS 


NASSAU—ROVAL VICTORIA HOTEL. Open Year 
Europea 1; Summer, American & 
Clientele Old World Charm. V. i 


CANADA 


Round. Win- 
uropean. Refined 
Onderdonk, Gen. Mgr 


CARDY HOTELS 


MONTREAL, Que 
TORONTO, Ont 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada 
HAMILTON, Ont 
WINDSOR, Ont Prince Edward 
STE. MARGUERITE, Que. Alpine Inn 


VERNON G. CARDY, President 


H. Alexander Maclennan, General Manager 


Mount Royol Hotel 
King Edward 
General Brock 
Royal Connaught 


MEXICO 


acaPyico. GRO.—HwOTEL EL MIRA All- 
od service & good food. Carlos Barnard 


Rates: “am. 40.00 Pesos up, per person. RM Fri 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


} a tg ne TUTWILER 500 
H ‘ 


lent service Ira Pa 


RM Monday, 12:50. 


rooms 


Direction Dinkler 
atton, Mgr Rates: Eu. 


3 50 up. 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX —CAMELBACK INN 


to ay dry climate 
- ° le Stewart 


inter Resort November I 

American plan, selected 

“Jon Manager Write for booklet 

reeson roonaae wore. New noderr 250 soeio 
« 3 


5 immer, 
Win ter “RM Waanenten 


CALIFORNIA 


san FRANCISCO-STEWART wOTEL Dewntown on 
Geary St. above Union Square. K eth Stewart. Mer 
tee ' db. ws wouee $4.50 We $8.00 


revive y rir 





700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


Gi, , 
nw Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, Genera! Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2m 
high class family hotel catering to pk 
cks from downtown Earle Spencer, 


St. Modern 
clientele 2 
anager. 


~~—=_ “> ““. “| 


"COLUMBUS fy 


MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


"ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 


“==... “S>.. 


“— mecraesen oqauviene. Air- condoned 
Diniuy ate 
» Cabana C iu . Gen. ‘Mer 


GEORGIA 


ATLA NTA “ANSLEY HOTEL 
in the do own section 
Manager ‘Haves $3. 


a 
a 


400 of solid comfort 
‘A Dinkler Hotel. "A. J. Crocy, 
59 up. RM Monday, ia 30. 











GEORGI A—Continued 


savannae MOTEL DE SOTO. aoe i ms with bath and 

South's most el rates 
Chee. “S. Day. GM Dancing Swimsaing Pool. RM Mon. 1:00 
{ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over thirty-five years 
>. —_ 








Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 





weamtane + ——~T HOTEL monaine. 
fat. from 65c. Lune! 
y for groups A 


32 minutes from Chi 

Dinner from $2.50 
"250—Eu M Mon, 12:15 
JOLIET norm, sours ore... see rooms. 3 Air-Condi 
tioned Restaurants every Tuesday Novor 
trank Doyle , — mM, Dower 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHAR Accommodations for 1,000 


ruests irection Dinkler Jonn J. O'Leary, Vice 
‘Tres. & Mer vy up RM Wed 1 


NEW YORK 





Overiooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL [Pea eer 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


cinc CONMAT I NOTES, GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms-— 1 0€ eg Restaurants arn ome fruest rooms air 
conditioned Mer. RM 














rk Schmidt, Gen Thurs., 12°15 


s with batt 
Paimer K 


queues a a WALLICK 1.000 
ants; central downtown location 
ue 2 


Suddaby. General Manager ‘M Monday 


RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE SHERATON- TMORE HOTEL. 600 rooms 
with bath. One of New England s finest olary meets 
at noon on Tue Thomas C, Deveau, Gen 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—HOTEL PATTEN. Over $200. 
for rehabilitation Most 

J ound, Pres.; J 


100 recently 
beautiful tow yin the 
Garnett Andrews, Manager 


he South's Fi 
625 rooms with bath, downtown 
2:15. 


One 
loca- 


AMARILLO—HERRING HOTEL. 601 
Conditioned Coffee Shop, Dinin 
Arcnie Cooper, Manager. KM T 


roome with bath. Air 
oom and’ tam Club 
ureday. | 





Rotarians travel. . . . 


they stop at the better places. These 
columns are being developed as a serv- 
ice so the better Summer, Winter, and 
All-Year resorts and hotels may give you 
information on “Where to Stay."' Write 
or wire them directly for further infor- 
mation and reservations. In doing so, 
please mention THE ROTARIAN. 














FALL is the beer | 


time to get a 


Scotts. LAWN 


Lawn Care TELLS WHY 


Don’t put off fixing up the lawn, 
for Fall is Nature’s seeding time. 
After reading Lawn Care you'll 
discover why Summer’s warmed 
soil, cool nights and gentle Fall 
rains make seed germinate in 
only 6 to 8 days. Write today 
for a FREE 2 year subscription 
to Lawn Care. Each issue 
is chock-full of tips that 
help folks get outstand- 
ing lawns. 

a card to... 

OM Sco & SONS CO 


43 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 


clso Palo Alto, California 


po 


you recognize length of service? Sound psy 
calls for tne recognition of long and 

faithful service of Length of 
service aw ards are tangible evidence of manag 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the membe Ts of your organization 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
Write today for infor 


of your employes. 


facture of service awards 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. “lrophies, 
plaques and cups are also av ail able with beautiful 


Rotary € mble ms Write for catalog Dept R 


Verge so" 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 1, ILL 


Your Club’s Goals for 1949-50 


(A Little Lesson in Rotary) 


then work it!” 


frequently see 


“Have a 
That’s advice 
under glass tops of businessmen’s 
desks. It’s especially pertinent for 
the men who lead Rotary Clubs. 

“Perce” Hodgson, Rotary Inter- 
national’s President, has already 
supplied the Before the big 
Convention in New York was over, 
he had formulated it, had it printed 
as a leaflet, and had dispatched it 
to all 1949-50 Club Presidents 

So that Rotarians, generally, may 
thereby 


plan, 


you 


plan. 


be informed—and condi- 
tioned better to aid in realizing the 
year’s aims, Objectives for 1949-50 


is presented herewith: 


I. Each new member admitted 
into a Rotary Club to be adequately 
informed about his duties and obii- 
gations before his induction—prop- 
erly introduced to the Club—and 
effectively assimilated into the 
work of the Club during the first 
year. 

(a) Use Rotary’s new pamphlet 
Informing the New Member (No 
18) in developing a workable plan 

(b) Check to that the plan 
adopted includes both preinduction 
and postinduction information 

(c) Plan to Rotary litera- 
ture, including THE RoTARIAN Mag- 
azine and Revista ROTARIA 

(d) Emphasize the value of your 


see 


use 


new members visiting other Rotary 
Clubs, Assemblies, Conferences, et 

(e) Don't be afraid of giving the 
new member too much about Ro- 
tary. He will love it 
Clubs to give him Rotary at every 


Get your 


opportunity: Club programs, bulle 
tins, Club Assemblies, 
ums, etc. Above all, 
Rotary job to do 

Il. A better understanding and 
application of the principles of Vo- 
forth in 


spec ial for- 


give him a 


Service as set 
Is My Business 

(a) Urge your members to read 
the book and then plan to use it as 
the basis for Club programs 

(b) Rotarians should strive to 
apply the principles within their 
own businesses and extend the in- 
fluence of Vocational Service by 
presenting 
and other business associates 

(c) Encourage your members to 
participate in Vocational Service 


cational 


Service 


copies to competitors 


programs within your Club and 
offer their services to other Clubs. 
Suggest classification talks as being 
particularly helpful. 

(d) Arrange for special Club 
meetings with employees, competi- 
tors, salesmen, and others as guests 
for purpose of developing plans for 
applying practical Vocational Serv- 
ice principles. 

(e) Arrange for 
groups, playlets, and other special 
programs to focus attention upon 
the opportunities for service 
through Vocational Service. 

(f) CoOperate with your Gover- 
nor in possibilities of 
holding Vocational 
Service conferences. 

III. A contribution to world un- 
derstanding and peace through an 
intensification of our International 


discussion 


exploring 
District-wide 


Service program 

(a) Help develop an informed 
public opinion about the United 
Nations. Rotary’s literature on this 
subject is outstanding. Become fa- 
miliar with it and encourage its use 
by all your members. 
Extend the influence of Ro- 
placing this material in 
schools, colleges, libraries, etc. 


(b) 
tary by 


(c) Plan programs for assimila- 
tion of from other 
lands 

(d) Make recordings of special 
meetings and send to Clubs in other 


new citizens 


countries 
(e) Use Rotary Fellowship stu- 
dents in Club programs whenever 
possible. 
(f) that 
invite to their homes students and 
visitors from outside their 


Sugzest your members 
other 
own country 

We want a balanced year of Ro- 
tary activity in 1949-50. Therefore, 
the three objectives and the sug- 
gestions outlined above do not in- 
clude everything which should re- 
attention I feel, 
however, that if we can agree upon 
these objectives at the very begin- 
ning of the Rotary vear, and then 
work together for their attainment, 
the other things will fall into thei: 
proper places naturally 

May I have your codperation in 
working for these objectives during 
our year of Rotary service. 


ceive your do 
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Guest Editorial 





There'll Be No Third Chance 


ONCE WE FAILED. NOW WE HAVE A SECOND OPPORTUNITY 


TO SAVE RISING GENERATIONS FROM THE SCOURGE OF WAR. 


te IS my Official responsibility 
to do what I can to further the 
great purposes of the United Na- 
tions, “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war 

and to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in 
larger freedom.” And I gain 
strength from knowing that Ro- 
applying 
their energies to these ideals in 
their home towns in some 80 coun- 


tarians are creatively 


tries 
Leafing through a recent issue 
of THE Rotarian, for example, I 
noted that a Rotary Club in Kan- 
sas conducted a panel on the 
United Nations In Belgium a 
Club heard Prime Minister Paul- 
Henri Spaak tell of world prob- 
lems. Rotarians in Rangoon, Bur- 
ma, are organizing to give relief to 
thousands of refugees pouring in- 
to their city 
Such grass-roots activity is the 
best kind of international educa- 
tion. It is education by commit- 
ment—and it cuts deeply 
Equally impressive is the effort 
of Rotary International to help 
Rotarians understand basic prin- 
ciples of international co6peration 
The booklet From Here On! is an 
invaluable interpretation of the 
United Nations Charter. The more 
recent The World at Work de- 
scribes the economic and social ef- 
forts of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agen- 
internation ss cies. Both comprise 
superb material for 
use in school and by 
s in community 
In them the 
sometimes dull words 
United Nations Charter 
come alive 
Rotary’s periodical 
U.N. is also building internation- 
al understanding. I am particu- 


sroups 


of the 


Report on 


bo 


larly happy it is being made avail- 
able in languages other than Eng- 
lish for wider distribution. 

Our monthly magazine—THE 
RoraRiaAN, in English, and Revista 
Rotaria, in Spanish—reaches 
more than 300,000 opinion leaders 
around the world. It is also cause 
for friends of the United Nations 
to be grateful to Rotary. Since 
long before that organization was 
started at San Francisco, THE Ro- 
TARIAN has been focusing the at- 
tention of the individual upon in- 
ternational affairs through author- 
itative articles 

International exchange of stu- 
dents and experts in technical and 
cultural affairs is—to take the long 
view—one of the most hopeful 
roads to peace. From funds of the 
Rotary Foundation, approximately 
$150,000 has been appropriated to 
enable 56 young men and women 
of 20 countries to carry on gradu- 
ate study outside their homelands 
during the school year 1949-50 
For 1950-51 the expenditure is 
to be increased to $225,000. This 
certainly is one of the most prom- 
ising projects ever conceived by 
a service organization 

In short, Rotary is doing its in- 
ternational job well. But it is my 
hope that this phase of its activity 
will be extended and 
strengthened in the months ahead 
The world needs more of the un- 
derstanding and goodwill which 
Rotary is so peculiarly equipped to 


even 


create. 

Speaking of the veriod between 
the world wars, the late John G 
Winant, former United States Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, 
told the Rotary Club of London 
that “We did not really 
enough in the intervening years 
If we cared enough, we didn’t do 
enough or get enough done. It is 


care 


By Warren R. Austin 


United States Representative at the 
Seat of the United Nations 


rarely in the world’s history that 
men get a second chance, and we 
have got the second chance.” 

My experience in the United Na- 
tions convinces me that we are 
showing our determination not to 
let this second chance slip from 
our fingers. But future gains, like 
those already made, depend upon 
the support of men who under- 
stand world affairs. We have 
reached a point where we cannot 
allow formal educational institu- 
tions to continue to have inade- 
quate personnel or facilities for 
educating youth in world affairs. 
We have reached the point where 
it is, in my judgment, absolutely 
essential that each community 
raise the question as to whether or 
not it has the resources and pro- 
grams to assure world-affairs edu- 
cation to all its people 


H ERE Rotary can help immeas- 
urably. I do not suggest that each 
Club take unto itself the respon- 
sibility for providing the kind of 
technical assistance called for by 
a continuing community-wide pro- 
gram of education for internation- 
al understanding 3ut I do urge 
that Rotarians ask: Does our town 
have a situation in which every- 
one has a decent chance to develop 
to the full his capacity to under- 
stand world affairs? Then I would 
urge that Rotarians take what- 
ever action is necessary to create 
that kind of situation. 

This period is indeed a time of 
second chance. There will be no 
third chance. I am confident that, 
together, and with God’s help, we 
have the courage, the skill, and 
the resources to change this period 
of the second chance into a period 
of assured peace—a peace in 
which human freedom will be sus- 
tained for all men. 
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For 2,000 years men have been marking rocks and reefs with lights, 
and poets and painters have always found them romantic subjects. 
The mariner’s approach is more objective. He spies the light, times 
its “occulting,” consults his Light List, and so learns where it is 


Cape Ann Light which in this case happens to be Cape Ann, New Gloucester, Maine. 
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EMPIRE AND LIBERTY 


BRITAIN’S ELDER STATESMAN REVIEWS CHANGES 


IN POLICY THAT HAVE ALTERED THE WORLD MAP. 


An impression of Viscount Cecil—by 
the celebrated Hungarian caricaturist 
Derso. A distinguished figure in British 
statecraft for 40 years, Lord Cecil was 
joint president of the League of Na- 
tions, won Nobel Peace Prize in 1937. 








By Viscount Cecil 


Nee SNTY years ago when | 
was a schoolboy, the most popular 
slogan of the Conservative Party 
in England consisted of the words 
which I have put at the head of 
this article. They were appropri- 
ate words, for they represented 
two of the main objects of the 
then British policy. 

Certainly in those days—the 
closing years of the 19th Century 
—British prosperity and power 
were perhaps greater than they 
had ever been. Britain was strong 
and free. She was also peaceful. 
Peace, it was constantly said, was 
the greatest of British interests. It 
was secured by the geographical 
position of the mother country and 
her possessions. Everywhere she 
was safe from serious attack as 
long as she kept command of the 
sea. There were from time to 
time local disturbances in various 
parts of her immense territories 
But they never even began to 
threaten her central security and 
were usually disposed of without 
much difficulty. London was the 
financial capital of the world and 
the great British trade was carried 
by a merchant fleet larger than 
that of all the other countries put 
together—the symbol and instru- 
ment of her abounding prosperity. 
No wonder that some of the “baser 
sort” boasted that we had an em- 
pire on which the sun never set 
and somewhat superfluously sang 
that “Britons never would be 
slaves.” 

Since then the change has been 
great indeed. But no one can ap- 
preciate it, still less make any 
trustworthy forecast of our future, 
unless the freedom and strength 
of Victorian Britain is recognized. 

True there was much to criti- 
cize in the social and economic 
conditions of the country. I can- 
not go into those things in this 
article beyond saying that, bad as 


they were, they were better than 
they had been. It is more to the 
present purpose to point out what 
were the political conditions which 
affected the British international 
position. 

At that time—say, in 1880—in 
international matters all decisions 
affecting the Empire, as it was 
then called, were made in London. 
That is still true of matters con- 
cerning the “Crown Colonies,” 
which chiefly consist of certain 
territories in Africa and various 
Atlantic and Pacific islands. In 
most cases they have local gov- 
ernments. But these do not nec- 
essarily represent the inhabitants. 
The sovereign power over them is 
in London. That may be a bad 
plan. In any case, it is recognized 
as a temporary arrangement until 
the inhabitants are fit for self- 
government. Till that happens, 
they are no more than, as it were, 
an extension of the United King- 
dom. 
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the shaded areas on this map, is joined together—notes the author—by a friendship which is based on long tradition and a common aspiration. 


All the other territories of the till now been too great for con- continue that complete identity 
British Empire or, as it is now tinuous personal meetings, and of international action such as ex- 
called, the Commonwealth are in- consultations by cable or wireless isted in the late war? Time will 
dependent nationally and interna- are not quite the same thing. show. It is regrettable that our 
tionally. No treaty made by the There have been many discus- Indian policy since the days of 
King on the advice of the London sions as to possible improvement Warren Hastings did so little to 
Government binds the Dominions by the creation of some kind of prepare the people of India for 
except with their consent. They Commonwealth Council. But so their present enormous responsi- 
may and some of them do have far it has been felt that any at- bilities. But we must hope for 
diplomatic representation of their tempt of the kind might lead to the best. 

disagreements and suspicions So again no one can regard the 
iously, there may be difficul- which have been hitherto con- history of Anglo-Irish relations in 
ties in such an arrangement. Sup- spicuous by their absence. Possi- the past centuries with any de- 
pose one of the Dominions took bly the marvellous shortening of gree of satisfaction. Neither side 
hostile action against a foreign communications which is taking was blameless and I shall not here 
country independently of the place all over the world may lead discuss which was the worst. Any- 
other Dominions and of the United to a more complete solution of the how it has left in Southern Ire- 
Kingdom. How far are the latter problem. In the meantime, the land a deep and _ unreasoning 
bound by it? The point may be existing system seems on the hatred of English ways and Eng- 
arguable in theory, but in prac- whole to work well, except per- lish policy which has led to an 
tice it is inconceivable that any haps in one or two cases. In In- end even to the link of the Crown 
such event should occur without dia, for instance, there is room for between the two 
previous arrangement between anxiety. Can that great continent, countries. I believe  m wreesanoma 
the different parts of the Common- with its teeming population differ- that to be a grave . 
wealth. It is true that the ma- ing in religion, race, language, and misfortune for the 
chinery for consultation is im- history from the other parts of the Irish, for I think that 
perfect. The distances have up Commonwealth, be relied on to the British constitu- 
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tional monarchy is almost wholly 
beneficial both in its political and 
social aspects, and recent events 
have shown that that is also the 
opinion of the British people. 
Though the Irish difficulty was 
not negligible, I do not think it 
was large enough to cause serious 
international posi- 
self-governing 


anxiety The 
tion of the other 
Dominions is more important and 
in some respects more difficult 


l HEIR independence in every 


administration 
which 


path of domesti 
law Ss 


is complete. The 
guarantee the freedom and pros- 
perity of the citizens of each self- 
governing Dominion are absolute- 
lv under the control of its local 
and the Parliament 
ind Cabinet in London have no 
ht and no power to interfere 
It is true that in certain cases an 


government 


rig 
ippeal from the Dominion Courts 
of Law to the Judicial Committee 
of the Council sitting in 
But in any 
Dominion that permission can be 
modified or abolished by Domin- 
does the 
exception 


Privy 


London is permitted 


ion legislation. Nor 
Monarchy involve any 
to this general principle, since the 
royal prerogative can only be ex- 
ercised in the Dominions, as in 
the United Kingdom, on the ad- 
Ministers in those 
lands. But when it comes to in- 
ternational affairs, the rights of 
foreign nations are involved. We 
in England would certainly say 
that any Dominion and its popula- 
tion has a right to the diplomatic 
support necessary, the 
armed assistance of the mothe 
country in any controversy with 
a foreign State. And experience 
has shown us that we can, gen- 
erally speaking 


vice of the 


and, if 


‘ly on reciprocal 
action by the Dominions 

right or 
kind 


are rarely with us the subject of 


But after our custor 
wrong—obligations of this 
particular or express regulation 
In that great English 
Through the Looking Glass, the 
White Queen claims that she has 
believed six impossible 
things before breakfast” and the 
surprise in the 
mind of the average English read- 
er. He would recognize that log- 
ically it was difficult for a British 
Dominion to be entirely independ- 
ent and yet for some international 
purposes to be part of the British 


classic 


“oiten 


laim excites no 


10 


Commonwealth. But if he were 
pressed on the subject, he would 
maintain, with great truth, that 
such difficulties were easily ad- 
justed as long as the Common- 
wealth nations were united by 
friendship based on long tradition 
and common aspirations. If at 
any time that ceased to be true in 
any particular case, then the Do- 
minion involved had full right to 
put an end to its membership of 
the Commonwealth. In_ other 
words, to use the old phraseology, 
the unity of the Empire depends 
on its liberty. That is fundamen 
tal to the present position 

In the 18th Century, under the 
leadership of King George III, we 
tried to coerce the then American 
colonies into acceptance of Eng- 
lish domination and we failed. It 
Was not so much that the actions 
of the English Government were 
in themselves unjust as that the 
attempt to enforce on growing and 
high-spirited 
rule of a set of men living thou- 
sands of miles away was utterly 
unreasonable. A few years later, 
a similar difficulty in Canada was 
met by 
what developed into the principle 
of Dominion independence—that 
is, independence within the Com 
monwealth. Its only limit is the 


communities the 


the concession to her of 


ability of the peoples in each ter 
ritory to govern themselves. | can 
well remember the grave doubts 
felt by English statesmen in my 
lifetime as to whether such a 
system could endure. Would it 
not inevitably lead to increasing 
divergence of the 
countries resulting in 
separation and the 
new States each pursuing its na- 
tionalistic policy and adding to 
the world anarchy already so dan- 
gerous to Christian civilization? 
So far that result has not fol- 


component 
complete 
creation of 


& 
1\ 
On the steps at 10 Downing Street, London, England, preceding recent discussions 
of sterling-area financial problems. From left to right: U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder; Lewis Douglas, United States Ambassador in London; Sir Stafford 
Ciipps, Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer; Philip Noel-Baker, British Secre- 
tary of State for Cominonwealth Relations; Canadian Finance Minister D. C. Abbott. 


lowed, except in the case of Ire- 
land. While India has, like Ire- 
land, become a sovereign, inde- 
pendent republic, she has not 
withdrawn from the Common- 
wealth. Her Government has 
affirmed the desire to continue 
full membership, recognizing the 
Crown as the symbol of free asso- 
ciation of the independent mem- 
ber nations as well as head of the 
Commonwealth The Common- 
wealth idea expresses a new mo- 
tive in international relations. It 
rests on the assumption that its 
members genuinely desire to be 
of service to one another. It must 
freely rendered and 
in no way the subject of compul- 
sion. There is, in fact, no con- 
stitutional or other document 
which defines the interrelations of 
the Dominions. The only institu- 
tion which directly exerts a uni- 
fying influence on the Common- 
wealth is the Monarchy In its 
present form it has developed al- 
most accidentally 


Ar Queen Victoria’s accession 


the position of the Crown was far 
from assured. George IV had been 
definitely unpopular. William IV 
was little better than a nullity. It 
must have seemed very question- 
whether a woman, 
untrained, would be 
able to maintain the throne. But 
she had in fact exactly the quali- 
ties which were required. She had 
unfailing courage, absolute hones- 
ty and rectitude, not only in mat- 
ters of ordinary morality, but es- 
pecially in the exercise of those 
faculties which enabled her so 
often throughout her reign to ar- 
rive at just decisions where one 
who relied more on intellectual 
eminence might easily have been 
mistaken. No doubt she had good 
advisors, particularly in the Prince 


be service 


able young 


practically 
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Consort. But it is safe to say that 
without the Queen the Prince 
would have found it very difficult 
to discharge the important duties 
that fell to his lot. The result was 
that by the end of her reign she 
occupied a position of immense 
moral authority, not only through- 
out the British Empire, but in 
most of the countries of Europe as 
well. That work has been con- 
tinued with unbroken success by 
George V and Queen Mary and 
the present King and Queen. No 
one will be able to appreciate the 
strength and stability of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth who does not 
realize what it owes to the occu- 
pants of the throne 

jut it is not only that we have 
been fortunate in the characters 
of our Kings and Queens. The 
institution of the Monarchy itself 
has been of immense value. It 
tands for the continuity of the 
Commonwealth idea. It reminds 
Britons throughout the world of 
their great responsibilities and 
their great traditions of liberty 
and justice. Domination has gone. 
But the Dominions remain. They 
are communities completely free 
and independent joined together 
by common aspirations of which 
the Crown is the symbol. That is 
the secret of the British Common- 
wealth which carried us through 
the two world wars and encour- 
ages us to face the immense diffi- 
culties which threaten the inter- 
national situation 

I am a convinced believer in 
the necessity for closer interna- 
tional organization. I supported 
as far as I could the League of 
Nations, and when it was replaced 
by the United Nations, I renewed 
my support both for it and for its 
outcome—the Atlantic Pact. These 
things are right and necessary. 
But they must be founded on lib- 
erty. They must express the de- 
ire of the independent nations 
which compose them freely to 
work together for the great ob- 
jects for the attainment of which 
they were formed 

In a word, they must bring into 
the international world something 
of that Commonwealth spirit 
which we believe has been so suc- 
cessful with us. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that it is essential 
to get rid of war. That can only 
be done if we can put interna- 
tional friendship in its place. 
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Five Issues before the U. N. 


By Charles H. Brackenbury 


International Service Member, Aims and Objects Committee 
of Rotary International. Newcastle-upon-T yne, England, 


Challenging new projects, and several recurring issues, will confront 
the General Assembly of the United Nations when it opens its fourth 
annual meeting on September 20 at Lake Success, New York. In this 
body—sometimes called “the town meeting of the world’’—each of the 
59 member nations has equal voice and vote. Decisions on “important 
questions” require a two-thirds majority, on other matters only a sim- 
ple majority. Power of the General Assembly is limited to making 
recommendations. Five of many items on its agenda which promise 
to make headlines are: 


Arms and the Atom. The struggle for agreement on plans 
for controlling atomic energy and for reducing all armaments 
by one-third will be reviewed. The U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission is still at a deadlock on issues outlined in a 
debate-of-the-month between Frederick Osborn, of the U.S.A., and 
Andrei Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., in The Rotarian for July, 1947, and 
amplified by Canada’s General A. G. L. McNaughton in the August, 
1948, issue. How will the General Assembly seek to break the deadlock? 


Human Rights. The case of Cardinal Mindszenty and the 

Bulgarian clergy awaits action, pending reports from signa- 

tories of the peace treaties with Hungary and Bulgaria regard- 

ing these alleged violations of human rights. As Dr. Charles 
Malik noted in this magazine in September, 1948, it took 18 months 
to draft the U. N.’s Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Will this 
case prove the vitality of that document? 


U. N. Guard. A 14-nation committee will report on a pro- 
posal of the Secretary General for a field service of 300 men 
and a reserve panel of 2,000. Wearing U. N. uniforms, this 
guard force would protect U. N. officials on duty from the fate 
of the murdered Count Folke Bernadotte. [See Four-Year Re- 
port on the U. N., by Trygve Lie, The Rotarian for August, 1949.} 


The Italian Colonies. At its session last April the General 

Assembly failed by a single vote to obtain the required two- 

thirds majority deciding the disposition of these colonies. Ter- 

ritories involved are Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. 
This issue is the only case thus far where the decision of the Assembly 
is final. The peace treaty with Italy referred the fate of the colonies 
to the Assembly, failing agreement by the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. Will these territories be brought under trusteeship? [For a 
background on U. N. trusteeships see Viscount Cranborne’s article in 
this magazine for January, 1946.} 


The “Bold New Program.” Heralded in the inaugural ad- 

dress of President Truman, this plan for aiding the develop- 

ment of backward countries has reached the blueprint stage. 

A combination of plans submitted by the U. N. and the 
Specialized Agencies has been prepared. It envisages expenditures of 
86 million dollars over two years in providing technical assistance 
through fellowships, missions, demonstrations, and the like. The bur- 
den of actual development, however, calls for an estimated 17 billion 
dollars each year for four years, all but 4 billion each year to come 
from domestic resources of the backward countries. How will this 
program affect business the world over? [See symposia-of-the-month 
in The Rotarian for June and August, 1949.} 











Smoke belching from Texas City oil tanks forty-eight 
hours following the blast that took 560 lives and 
wrecked over 50 million dollars’ worth of property. 


7. DOWNTOWN Los Angeles, 
California, 17 people were killed 
million dollars’ worth of 
when a 
lectroplating 


and 1 lo 
damaged 


-sized 


property was 
moderate 
| W up 
veland, Ohio, 128 people 

died and $6.800.000 worth of dam- 
age was done in a business and 
residential district when a gas 
tank let go 

In Texas City, Texas, 560 lives 
snuffed out, 1,000 automo- 
biles and 3,300 dwellings wrecked 
or damaged, and 50 million dollars 
in property losses incurred when 
lew up in the harbor 
immediate point of these 
incidents, and others like 


them, is that most of those who 


were 


three 
lost their lives o1 were 
They just 
work or be 


property 
innocent bvstanders 
happe ned lin ! 
passing particular neigh 


And 


there. but f the grace of God, go 


borhoods wrong time 


you and your family! 
Which gives food for 


thought 
Modern peacetime industry is sur- 
rounding us with threats of sud- 
den death which, to the hapless 
victims, will be quite as conclu- 


sive as anything offered by hostile 
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ke 


atomic energy. This is because in 
dustry is increasingly employing 
new chemicals, new 
new techniques, which are fraught 
with danger if 
awry 


processes, 


something goes 
The cause of the Los Angeles 
incident was perchloric acid. For 
vears this chemical has been han- 
dled without mishap in its ordi- 
nary commercial strength. In this 
undertook 
to speed up the plating process by 
using an anhydrous mixture 
which must be kept under con 
stant refrigeration and should not 
come in contact with any organic 
substance. This man slipped up 
on both points: with the refrig 
erating system in the vats tem- 
porarily out of commission, he 
lowered a plastic rack into the 
acid. There wasn't enough of him 
left to warrant a decent burial 
The Cleveland case was some- 
what different. Industry has late- 
ly hit upon the idea of storing 
various gases in 
package” 
fied by subjecting it to tempera- 
tures of about 250 
then 
more 


case a pseudochemist 


“concentrated 
form. The gas is lique 
below zero; it 
becomes 
than 500 


possible to store 


cubic feet of 


treated vapor in the space former- 
ly required by one cubic foot of 
untreated gas. The economic ad- 
vantage of this technique is ob- 
vious 

However, the fly in the oint- 
ment seems fairly obvious, too. It 
is that 
even 


under low temperatures 
metals contract, 
brittle, and lose their 
When temperatures get 
hundred below 
zero, only specially engineered al- 
loys can stand the stress—if noth- 
ing goes wrong 

In Cleveland something went 
wrong and 128 people (only 50 of 
whom worked in the plant) sacri- 
ficed their lives when sheets of 
livid flame at more than 2,000 
temperature swept the 
trapping victims in their homes 
and _ offices they could 
Hours later manhole cov- 
ers blocks away were still erupt- 
ing like volcanoes when the gas, 
which had seeped into the sewers, 
began to go off 


ordinary 
become 
strength 


several degrees 


streets, 


before 
move. 


case was still 
different. There a commercial fer- 
tilizer, ammonium nitrate (not to 
be confused with the military ex- 
being handled as 


The Texas City 


plosive), was 
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Casualties are dug out of the wreckage after an explosion demolishes a Los Angeles chromium works, 


casually as horse manure. Smok- 
ing was prevalent on the piers 
which it was loaded into 
broken bags spilled their 
contents around to become con- 
taminated with flour, oil, and 
other combustibles. The conse- 
quence was the worst American 
disaster in 50 years: a blast which 
broke windows 12 miles away, 
vas heard for 150 miles, and re- 

d to a shambles an industrial 

me mile long and half a mile 


from 


ships 


\gain, those who paid the bulk 
of the bill were the innocent by- 
standers who lived, worked, or 
owned property within a radius 
of several miles. Every child ina 

chool three miles distant was cut 


with flying glass; 242 miles away 
the roofs of two movie theaters 
*See Recovery at Texas City’, by Paul 


W. Kearney, THE Roraria March, 1248, 
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crashed down on top of the or- 
chestra seats.* 

This should have been the final 
lesson on ammonium nitrate, but 
it wasn’t. About three months 
later another cargo of this ferti- 
lizer blew up in the French har- 
bor of Brest, killing 21 people half 
a mile away on the shore. 

In one of the disasters men- 
tioned it is said that a company 
executive had previously gone to 
a minor city official and asked if 
there was any ordinance prohibit- 
ing the handling of this dangerous 
material within the city limits. 
After diligent search, the final an- 
swer was, “Well, there’s nothing 
in the code books against it, so we 
presume it’s okeh.” 

A saner approach would be to 
ask, “What is the stuff? What are 
its hazards? What precautions 
must be taken?” If the industrial- 
ist in question doesn’t know the 
answers, as he should, there are 
in most countries plenty of relia- 
ble sources of information. In the 
United States, the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association can supply 
safety data sheets on hazardous 


chemicals; so, also, can Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Both the 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have expert 
consultants or research men who 
will provide the answers for the 
asking; the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has_ several 
standing committees well quali- 
fied to study any new problem 
that hasn’t already been studied. 
Nevertheless, homes, schools, 
stores, and other relatively safe 
business places are being insidi- 
ously flanked by an increasing 
ring of risks, many of which were 
unknown ten years ago. Too often 
the gravity of the situation is ig- 
nored until something goes wrong. 
Magnesium provides an exam- 
ple. Four or five years ago there 
were half a dozen terrific fires and 
explosions in magnesium plants, 
when firemen turned their heayy 
water streams on the 
mysterious meta 
that burns. Finally 
an alarmed industry, 
as well as the a- 
larmed firemen’s or- 
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ganizations, got together to figure 
a way out of their dilemma 
Sometimes these new dangers 
are too obvious to miss. When 
the manufacture of rocket powder 
for jet propulsion was originally 
contemplated, explosives men 
realized that it was such an in- 
herently risky process that an en- 
tirely new _ protective system 
would have to be perfected before 
they would dare go into produc- 
tion. At the peak of its output, one 
company alone was having 100 
1 day in the JP powder lines 
Yet so excellent was the protection 
devised that the powder industry 
1s a whole had the lowest accident 
of any American industry, 
beating the needle trades, 
held that honor 
advent of buta- 
diene, for use in synthetic rubber, 
posed an enormous safety prob- 
lem. This gas is so explosive that 
tech- 
s not to try to 


the accepted fire-fighting 
nique, if 
extinguish it, but to shut off the 
supply and keep the fire going 
under control until the contents 
of the tank are consumed and the 

Thus, the 


iutomatic protection designed for 


explosion risk averted 


butadiene-storage tanks is a watel 

» system operating in a sort 
pattern 
the flame up in the 
iir and keeps it going while the 
surrounding structure is_ kept 


ward corkscrew 


which blows 


safely cool 

Fortunately, a good many of 
dangerous materials are 
handled in bulk under centralized 
y huge corporations 
which have both the foresight and 
the resources to take every con- 
Hence the 
worst rarely happens where the 
risk seems greatest. It is the lit- 
tle filling station on the corne! 
that is most often blown off the 
map, not the huge tank farms or 


these 


control DV 


‘ivable precaution 


cracking plants 
Current records show that about 
half of the those 


costing $250,000 or more in dam- 


large loss” fires 


ages—now occur in communities 
of 10,000 population or less where 
protective facilities are meager at 
best And the number of these 
large-loss outbreaks has increased 
48 percent in five years 

One confusing thing about the 
situation is that most of us have a 
sketchy familiarity with some of 


these deadly products in a harm- 


less form. Ammonia, for example, 
is an old-time household prepara- 
tion: we even put it on insect bites 
to take out the sting. Yet indus- 
trial ammonia is such a powerful 
irritant that half an hour's ex- 
posure (if you could stand it) toa 
concentration of only '% percent 
by volume in the air will cause 
blindness 

Hydrogen peroxide .is another 
harmless product found in many 
a home medicine cabinet in a 3 
percent solution. But the 90 per- 
cent peroxide used as an indus- 
trial bleach is so tricky that it may 
ignite spontaneously even in a 
dusty atmosphere 

The list of other dangerous sub- 
stances in use today is long and 
grows longer. Ethylene, a very 
temperamental gas, is being wide- 
ly employed for ripening fruits 
and conditioning grain: in six 
years there have been two dozen 
bad explosions in banana-ripening 
rooms alone, causing ten deaths 
Zerconium, now used in radio- 
tube manufacture, is so dangerous 
that it must always be kept at a 
puttylike moisture, else it can be 
exploded by ordinary body static 


LIFE’S TEMPLATE 
As we grow older we become 
More fit to live. 
Philosophy within oneself 
Creates the guide, 
Which multiplies a thousandfold 
In things we give— 
More precious far than all the gold 
We set aside. 

—Rotarian Wm. J. Kerr 


Only people with a “moist hand- 
shake” denoting low bodily static 
are permitted to work with it 
And so we might go on through 
the list of chlorates, carbon bisul- 
phide, pieric acid, acetone, etc 
Indeed, one of these—sodium 
chlorate—is actually coming right 
into our own back yards as one of 
the finest weed killers yet de- 
veloped. Unfortunately, it is also 
a marvellous fire maker. Every 
Spring brings a run of cases where 
home gardeners are _ painfully 
burned by its use; they spill some 
of the liquid on their trousers, it 
duly dries, and then the mere fric- 
tion of their trouser legs as they 


walk around is enough to ignite 
the residue. 

But trick chemicals and gases 
are not the whole story: today 
modern industry is introducing 
new machinery and new _ proc- 
esses which also present great 
potential danger. We are now 
working in a pressure range that 
extends from almost absolute vac- 
uum to as high as 50,000 pounds 
per square inch, as in plastics 
manufacture. And we are operat- 
ing with temperatures that run 
from 10,000° Fahrenheit to 300 
below zero. 

Certainly the average citizen 
has a right to inquire what haz- 
ards, if any, exist in that factory 
over in back of the school where 
his children spend five days a 
week—or what inherent threats 
may be in that new plant that is 
going up across the river. The 
individual may not get far as 
such, but as a member of a cham- 
ber of commerce or a service club 
he or she can stir up local interest 

The least we can expect is an 
expert survey by specialists who 
are familiar with specialized haz- 
ards. Among other things, such a 
study should find the answers to 
three basic questions: 

1. Are our building- and fire- 
inspection services adequate? Are 
they still handled by political 
hacks—or by men keen enough to 
recognize a new risk when they 
see one and qualified to seek a 
solution even if it isn’t mentioned 
in the codes? 

2. Is our fire department ade- 
quately manned and equipped to 
cope with these hazards if things 
go wrong? 

3. Are the owners of the plants 
harboring extreme risks being 
compelled to safeguard them to 
the maximum and, in case those 
safeguards fail, to provide their 
own plant fire-protection service? 

If, as will often happen, your 
mayor hasn't the available per- 
sonnel for such a complete survey, 
then certainly local insurance men 
can get the necessary experts from 
their companies to assist in this 
job. After all, they have a definite 
stake in it because it is these fires, 
not the piddling little $100 resi- 
dential losses, that hurt 

And you have a definite stake 
in it yourself because when some- 
thing does go wrong, you and 
yours are liable to be hurt, too! 
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Reading isn’t the only way 
to pass hours after retirement. 











HOUSANDS of able-bodied 
T men and women will be ex- 

iled from the rest of the hu- 
man race this year. The ritual 
will take the form of a luncheon 
or dinner at which each will be 
tendered a gift, a slightly over- 
done eulogy, and a hearty fare- 
well. For tomorrow he, or she, 
goes off into retirement and ob- 
livion 

At first there is numbing shock. 
The “shock of retirement,” psy- 
chiatrists now call it. Then, in a 
strange world of overwhelming 
leisure, the exile feels guilty be- 
cause he isn’t working and futile 
because he doesn’t know what to 
do. He has made the painful dis- 
covery that his vague plan for 
“just taking things easy” might 
turn out to be a short cut to the 
grave, for as Dr. Clarence A. Ney- 
mann, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Medical School, says, “No 
matter what social position or in- 
come a person has, it is a fact that 
life has a quick way of disposing 
of nonworkers.”’ 

Today nearly 8,000 American 
firms have installed pension sys- 
tems covering some 12 million em- 
ployees. Every yearindustry 
pours about one billion dollars in- 
to retirement systems plus 800 
million dollars to finance Federal 
old-age insurance payments. Sure- 
ly such a huge investment in hap- 
pier old age should be protected 
by intelligent safeguards. But is 
it? 

Recently State Senator Thomas 
C. Desmond and a committee of 
the New York Legislature com- 
pleted the most thorough study 
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RETIREMENT 


Doesn’t Have to Be Exile 


YOUR SUNSET YEARS WILL BE HAPPY ONES 
IF YOU PLAN TO MAKE THEM SO! 


By Murray Teigh Bloom 


ever made of the problems of the 
older worker. ‘Today at 65,” Sen- 
ator Desmond points out, “the 
average American can look for- 
ward to a decade or more of life. 
Properly planned, this can be a 
period of glorious accomplishment 
and happiness. I think industry 
is overlooking a great opportunity 
to make sure its pension plans are 
truly effective, by neglecting to 
prepare its older workers for re- 
tirement intelligently.” 

A handful of companies have al- 
ready taken up this challenge. 

To guide its pensioners the Mar- 
shall Field store in Chicago has an 
unusual team composed of Mrs. 
Margaret J. Fitzpatrick, a trained 
psychologist, and A. H. C. Stan- 


Acme 





This man makes model ships, but 
your interest may lie elsewhere, 
in public service, for instance. 


Keep up a backlog of hobbies” 
or of other deferred things-to-do. 


dish, director of retirement bene- 
fits. Standish tackles financial 
and business aspects while Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick takes care of family 
and psychological problems. 

In Joe Duggan’s case their best 
combined efforts were needed. Joe 
was a furniture repairman. Like 
most older workers, he didn’t like 
to think about retirement. He 
spoke vaguely of “taking it easy.” 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick finally got a clue 
from Mrs. Duggan. Joe had al- 
Ways wanted to run a small furni- 
ture-repair shop of his own, but 
he had never felt confident enough 
of his business ability. Standish 
inquired among furniture dealers 
and manufacturers. Then one day 
during lunch hour he took Joe for 
a walk that led to a near-by furni- 
ture-repair shop. 

“An old friend of mine,” Stan- 
dish explained. “Thought you'd 
be interested in seeing his place.” 

The owner needed no cue to 
launch into an explanation of why 
his place looked so upset. He had 
a backlog of a year’s work, with 
more coming in every day. As 
they left, Joe spoke up: “You 
know,” he said, “I'd like to open 
up a little place like that.” 

Joe leased a store with Stan- 
dish’s encouragement and assist- 
ance, and sent out a direct-mail 
advertising letter drawn up by 
Marshall Field’s advertising de- 
partment. Today, a year after his 
retirement, he puts in about five 
hours a day at the shop. He has 
a capable young assistant for the 
heavy work. Joe isn’t going to 
make a belated fortune with his 
little shop, [Continued on page 54] 
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Eager Young Hands 


BANDED IN WOR 
ARE REMOVING WAR SCARS . . . AND GETTIN' 


Swedish volunteers enjoying a volleyball game at a work camp in Yugoslavia. They helped build a railroad without pay—“for peace 


OME 5,000 young people in 
1947 built bridges, dug tunnels, 
and laid railroad tracks in Yugo- 
slavia. Three hundred at Ame- 
land, The Netherlands, converted 
a former Nazi radar station into a 
hostel last Summer. And in Mex- 
ico City 130 youths repaired a hos- 
pital and constructed an athletic 
field 

Who are they? They’re volun- 
teers from a dozen countries in a 
network of work camps codrdi- 
nated by UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization) 

Who pays them? Nobody. They 
pay their own expenses and do- 
nate their services 

Why do they do it? Because 
their goal is peace. Postwar recon- 
struction through manual labor 
and teamwork is. they believe, a 
means of reaching it 
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And they’re deadly in earnest, 
these young people representing 
diverse nationalities, 
ligions, and cultures. Last Sum- 
mer you could have found them 
toiling cheerfully in their Inter- 
national Voluntary Work Camps 
scattered throughout the Conti- 
nent of Europe, North Africa, even 
in Mexico and the United States 
of America. 

Camps are 
church or youth organizations 
for example, the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadel- 
phia or the Internationella Ar- 
betslag of Sweden. They meet 
annually at UNESCO House in 
Paris, France, for the purpose of 
comparing notes and coordinating 
plans. 

No task is too arduous and none 
too menial for the determined 
young people who flock to the 


races, re- 


sponsored by 20 


camps (there were 135 of them in 
1948). They clear ruins, rebuild 
homes and schools, teach children 

-in short, do what is needed to 
be done to help jaded people re- 
cover from war’s devastation. 
Their youthfulness and energy 
aid morale in ways impossible to 
measure. 

The youths themselves benefit 
too. Toiling together, enjoying 
themselves in a recreational pro- 
gram aided by UNESCO, they 
form bonds of friendship that 
stretch across political as well as 
geographical barriers long after 
they have returned to their homes 
or to their schools. 

World unity is the 
theme of nearly 300 
books which 
UNESCO _ supplies 
to 45 camps for in- 
dividual study and 
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Is Mend an a! 


IR (CAMPS, YOUTHS OF MANY LANDS 
[Ni UNDERSTANDING. 





Clearing rubble from a war- 
ruined street. It’s nice Summer 
work—and as healthy as taking 
it easy on the beach back home. 


p discussion The reaction 

Finnish youth indicates the 

lue of these libraries as instru- 
I peace, 

y to make everyone 

understand there is 

world—in spite of dif- 

in race, color, religion, 

iid. “God 

and all peo- 


noticed by 

rhood of the 

hrooming, 

in more volunteers to 
peace every year. An 
outh describes it as a 
current” inspiring the 


ions. “If we contribute 
rces to feed that cur- 
ie added, “it will become a 
life—like that of St. 
visions at Patmos—bring- 
ling to the nations.” 
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It all depends on your point of view. You might call this work—but it’s good fun for 
these youths who are making a playground from a slag heap for Belgian children. 

















A ROTARIAN SCHOOLMAN STATES A PROBLEM 


THAT IS TROUBLING PARENTS AS WELL AS EDUCATORS. 


y 
= was trouble on the 


reservation. The Indian agent 

rounded up five of the braves for 
- ¢ tee ote * conference with the district 
of The Phi Delta agent. 
Kappan; Rotarian “We are friends,” said the 
at Homewood, Ill. ~ sent. “What is the trouble?” 

Words were slow in coming. 

Finally, the elder among the braves looked the white 
man in the eye, to say: 

“You build house—is good. You start school—is 
good. You send woman teacher—is not good!” 

The words were those of an untutored man, but 
his wisdom was drawn from the experience of the 
ages. God, who set the solitary in families, had one 
man and one woman in the family, which thereby 
became society’s basic educational unit. But schools 
of today are not guided by that principle. 

In the United States, for example, four out of five 
teachers are now women. Often a boy or a girl will 
go through an entire elementary- and high-school 
career—as much as 12 years or more—without ever 
having been taught by a man. 

Changes in the way we live have taken the man 
away from the boy, the boy away from the man. Peo- 
ple have moved from the farm to the city. The fam- 
ily-unit workshop has given way to mass production 
in factories. No longer does the boy have the man 
close by for his companion and pattern. 

Common experience, as well as the reports of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, shows that boys and 
girls who have as associates men whom they like and 
admire are happier, have better personalities, achieve 
better adjustments to other people. It is not for 
nothing that we have learned to be sorry for the 
orphan, robbed by death of his father. Some of our 
sorrow must be saved for the boy and girl whose 
father’s job takes him away. 

Consider Joe, Ed, Roy, and their sons. They happen 
to live on my street—but perhaps you will recog- 
nize them too. 

Joe was a boy on the farm. As soon as he could 
toddle, he started following his father. Joe held the 
reins on the horses while his dad held him. Joe 
wanted to hoe like his dad, and did. Joe learned to 
plow, to care for the cows and horses, to plant and 
to reap. Joe’s dad was his “teacher.” Now Joe is a 
man. Joe works in town. He kisses his boy good-by 
while the youngster is still sleeping, sees him again 
when the boy is being put to bed that night. 

Ed’s father was a blacksmith. As soon as the lad 
could walk, he walked to the shop close by the house 
It was fascinating to watch the sparks fly as the 
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hammer hit the iron on the anvil. Ed helped pump 
the bellows, turn the grindstones. Ed learned to han- 
dle metal from his father. Ed is now grown and has 
a boy. Ed works in a factory, handling metal. The 
safety rules do not permit visitors, much less a boy 
hanging about. Ed sees his boy mostly on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Roy’s dad was a printer, with a shop adjoining the 
house. Roy pestered his dad. More than once he 
knocked over a galley of type to cause his dad a lot 
of extra work. But soon he was useful. He sorted 
type. He learned to handle the job press first, then 
the flatbed press on which the paper was printed. 
He learned to answer the telephone, to wrap and 
address the mailing list. 

Roy is grown up now. He works in a printing shop, 
on the night shift. Roy’s boy has never been in his 
shop. Roy’s wife never lets the boy bother his dad, 
who must get his sleep. Roy’s waking hours during 
the day are in the morning, while the boy is in school 
most of the year. Roy’s boy thinks he has a nice dad, 
and he enjoys the occasional excursion. But Roy’s 
boy has little chance to learn from Roy. 


Tuese cases are typical of how children of today 
grow up with but little masculine companionship. 
Even in Boy Scouting we find this condition. The 
Scout committee of our church recently reported, 
“We have a good troop, doing a good job. We have 
boys enough for two more troops—but no men to 
serve as leaders. We always have more boys than we 


have men.” 

This problem of waning male influence is aggra- 
vated by the dwindling family. Once the little boy 
had an older brother to serve as his pattern. Once the 
little girl could compare a would-be lover with an 
older brother. There is little chance for that now. One 
city reports that 65.6 percent of the families have two 
children or less. 

Both boys and girls will have the chance for hap- 
pier lives if they have the companionship of men. 
For girls, that companionship is a part of the prepa- 
ration for marriage. For boys, the man offers a guide 
which adds greatly to his security. 

Driven by economic factors, men today do have 
less time for their families than before. And families 
do tend to become smaller. Perhaps there is not much 

that we can do about such things. 
@ COMMUNITY 3ut how about our schools? Can’t we 
= | |S staff them in a 50-50 ratio of men to 


= | |= women teachers? 
~ There’s the problem. What is your 


t@ answer? 


= 
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THE ANSWER VARIES FROM COUNTRY TO COUNTRY AND HERE 


ARE THE VIEWS OF FOUR ROTARIANS FROM AS MANY LANDS. 


We’re Getting Them in Canada 


Says Ge offre y A. W heable 
Superintendent of Schools 
London, Ontario, Canada 


As HAS BEEN so clearly 


pointed out by Rotarian Hunt, in 
far too Many Cases 

have been 
denied the neces- 
sary companion- 
of their fathers. If 
the school is to 
help right this 
situation, a larger 
proportion of 


bovs 


W heable 
teachers must be 
men. Educational authorities in 
Canada have been aware of this 
for some time. But they realize 
the underlying problem in attract- 
ing men to teaching as a perma- 
nent career is more than é finan- 
cial one 

Lack of opportunities for ad- 
vancement and insecurity have 
combined with low salaries to dis- 
courage men from teaching 

Current trends larger 

s of administration are tend- 

ing to alleviate this situation. Con- 
units pro- 
vides better working conditions 
and offers more opportunities for 


toward 


solidation into large1 


advancement to positions as su- 


pervisors and principals of the 
which have re- 


‘little red 


schools 


larger 
placed the school- 
house.” 

that men 
who enter the educationa? system 


This means, of coursée 


will have their eyes on the posi- 
tions at the center. These will 
tend to be in urban areas I be- 
lieve this is well, for it is here that 
needed 
The rural boy still has his chores 


male influence is most 
to do about the farm and to a 
great extent works side by side 
with his father in these tasks. But 
the boy in the larger centers rare- 
ly, if ever, sees his father at work, 
and never has an opportunity to 
work with him 

Typical results of this trend are 
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seen in London, Ontario, where in 
the elementary schools in 1939 
there were 67 men teachers as 
against 194 women, there are now 
90 men and 204 women. The total 
teaching staff at present consists 
of 198 men and 251 women, and 
the policy is to replace women 
who resign positions in the senior 
grades with men. 

What has brought about this 
change? Simply this: the recog- 
nition of teaching as a profession 
along with better opportunities, 
salaries, and superannuation 
plans. 

To recognize teaching as a pro- 
fession, the Ontario Legislature a 
few years ago passed the Teach- 
ers’ Professional Act. Similar to 
acts passed by other Provincial 
Legislatures, it makes it compul- 
sory for all teachers to be mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Federation. 
The Federation has powers to 
recommend suspension of certifi- 
cates for unprofessional conduct, 
which includes accepting a posi- 
tion with a school board that does 
not live up to the Federation’s 
standards. 

Better opportunities have al- 
ready been cited through consoli- 
dation measures. And changes in 
superanruation plans have great- 
ly increased the pensions avail- 
able on retirement 
they have even provided aliow- 
ances for dependents 

In Ontario, for example, the 


In some cases 


maximum pension was increased 
this vear from $1,500 to $3,000, 
and dependents will receive half 
the pension to which the teacher 
would have Leen entitled at his 
death 

With the increase in the num- 
ber of male teachers will come 
more opportunities for our boys 
and girls to become better ac- 
quainted with men 

Too often the comic strips, the 
books children read, and _ the 


movies they choose—usually of 
the Western-thriller type—are apt 
to convey the impression that to 
be a man one should be a rip-roar- 
ing, shooting, devil-may-care type 
of fellow. 

Seldom do children meet 
through these mediums men who 
are honored for their achieve- 
ments in the fields of service and 
culture, or for skill in their trades 
or professions. As a result, they 
are apt to feel that the finer things 
of life are the part of a 
and that if they lack the daring 
or strength to perform dangerous 
deeds they are weaklings and fail 
ures. 

Fine, masculine teachers will 
help the youngsters in gaining a 
clearer appreciation as to what 
constitutes real manhood. 


“SISSY 


In India It’s No Problem 


Notes Rajnath Kunzru 
Educational Administrator 
Agra, India 


| HE problem as Rotarian 


Hunt has stated it does not pre 
sent itself in In- 
dia, where there 
are very few 
mixed schools and 
the few that are 
there are of very 
recent growth 
The boys’ schools 
in India have 
been exclusively 
manned by men teachers 
in ancient times, when the system 
of education in Gurnkuls was in 
vogue in the country, there were 
it is said, separate Gurnkuls for 
the children of both sexes and 
those for boys were controlled by 


Kunzru 


Even 





men and the others by the oppo- 
site sex 

There is at present a scarcity of 
women teachers in India. They 
are not yet available in sufficient 
numbers to run even the girls’ 
exclusive schools where some- 
times for teaching certain sub- 
jects, like mathematics and cer- 
tain branches of science, teachers 
of the stronger sex have to be ap- 
pointed 

There was, unfortunately, a 
time when teachers of the weaker 
sex, the bulk of whom consisted of 
elements imported from foreign 
countries, relied in the discharge 
of their duties mainly on instilling 
awe in the minds of their pupils 
in preference to the use of healthy 
persuasion and personal influence 
They were not considered quite 
successful 

The present 
women teachers is holding its own 


generation of 
now. Some of them are very suc- 
cessful heads of big institutions, 
while a few are also successful 
teachers in the university colleges 
They have excellent achievements 
Thev understand 
a child’s mind 


} 


and are able by their 


to their credit 


psvchologyv of 


fostering care and motherly atten- 
tion to inspire much greater con- 
fidence in him and draw him out 
more successfull, I know of a 
z00d mixed school which teaches 

pregraduation standard 
on its staff women teach- 
ers only. The better 
progress in this school than in the 
schools and their 


up to the 
and has 
boys show 
ordinary boys 
parents prefer to send them there 

From my long experience I am 
and this 
in my 

verv 


definitely of the opinion 
opinion is shared by many 
country—that it will be a 
improvement if, in the 
India, women 
of caliber are also in- 
staff. It will help 
finer qualities of 


desirable 
boys schools in 
in the 
to bring out the 
generation—the future 

hope nation 
The hree instances Rotarian 
Hunt i n support of his 
contention al neither apt nor 
relevan 1av be wondered if 


any institution, howsoever good 
it may be, may be 


father or the 


and efficient 
able to replace the 
mother or undertake to teach the 
child his hereditary profession 

This may involve the introduc- 


tion of a planned scheme of voca- 


20 


tional bias in the country’s gen- 
eral system of education. This 
may prove to be a controversial 
matter. 

The child has as much the need 
of the father as of the mother, and 
I agree with the educator when 
he says that in a good school there 
should be a fair proportion of the 
teachers of both sexes 


Brazilian Colleges Use Men 


Points Out Luiz Rego 
College Directoy 
Maranhao, Brazil 


As A Brazilian educator, I be- 


lieve that preélementary and ele- 
mentary educa- 
tion should be 
given by women k 
If young children 
were not in school, 
they would be di- 
rectly under the 
influence of their 4 
mother 
The guidane 


a feminine teacher 


Rego 


supplies the 
deficiency taking the 
young child away from the home 


caused by 


during school hours 

I further believe that a woman 
better 
aspects 1n 


understands the 
the develop- 


teacher 
various 
ment of a young child. It is, there 
fore, a more natural relationship 
than could be afforded by a man 
teacher 

However, in high school I think 
it would be acceptable for the ado- 
lescents to have 50 percent men 
teachers and 50 percent 
teachers. This is the age where 


women 


precise and secure direction is re 
The natural, psychologi- 
demand 


quired 
cal conflicts of 
sound guidance 
moment for such guidance is 
missed, there is likely to be 
moral and physical crumbling ot 
young people. In this phase of 
life I believe both men and women 
teachers can play a vital part 
When young people leave the 
teens and enter university, then 


puberty 
If the opportune 


masculine teachers are in orde! 
In fact, it is my opinion that men 
should predominate 

In Brazil, our university facul 
ties have more than 995 percent 
This is under- 
when you 


male instructors 
standable, however, 


realize women in my country do 


not procure a higher education, as 
is the practice in the United 
States, for instance. This has one 
exception: normal schools, which 
have mostly women teachers. 

Since we are primarily con- 
cerned with the elementary and 
high schools, I should say that 
these are the opinions of an edu- 
cator where coeducation is the 
rule and the practice. 

In Brazil only the schools ad- 
ministered by the nuns and some 
religious brothers have 
made up entirely of either girls or 
Most private schools as well 


classes 


boys 
as all public schools are coeduca- 
tional 

Of course, I feel that this is 
good. There is ample opportunity 
in a coeducational system for 
young people to grow in a natural 
atmosphere. Physical and psycho- 
logical relationships are normal 
from the outset. Since education 
is a preparation for life, it is well 
that students be permitted to live, 
work, and study in lifelike situa- 
tions 

My 25 years’ experience as an 
educator leads me to believe that 
this is a preferable system: boys 
and girls together, under the in- 
fluence of a woman in their early 
years, with men sharing the re- 
sponsibility as they reach adoles- 
cence, and men administering the 
courses of higher education 


Better Parents Needed 


Believes George W. Diemer 
College President 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


| BELIEVE with Rotarian R. L 


Hunt that the boy needs the 
influence of a man 
not anv kind of 
a man, but one of 
character, good 
citizenship, and 
leader- 
cannot 


positive 
ship. I 
agree that neces- 
sarily our schools 
should be staffed 
in a 50-50 ratio of men to women 
The whole problem is 


Diemer 


teachers 
not so much men teachers or wom- 
rather, better 
finer and 


en teachers, but, 
fathers and mothers, 
more comprehensive leadership of 
adults, and a real 
[Continued on page 54] 


vouth by 
teacher 
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CAN BE PUT [0 WORKRIN-NEW FACTORIES LURED TQ THE ISLAND: 


athe 


NYBODY who has tried the 
A exacting exercise of lifting 

himself over a fence by his 
bootstraps—or by taking a firm 
grip on the seat of his own pants— 
will appreciate the gallant strug- 
gle that now occupies full time the 
best minds and the brawniest 
arms in Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 

The fence, the big bugaboo 
fence, is overpopulation—over- 
population, that is, in an agricul- 
tural economy. Puerto Rico is a 
ugar-growing island 
100 miles long and 36 miles wide, 
containing 2,200,000 people and 


Caribbean 


less than a million acres of arable 
than 
Hence it 
a labor force of 
than 700,000 able-bodied 
men and women, large 
cale chronic unemployment—as 
much as 15 percent—and very 
ibstantial underemployment. In 
agriculture, and particularly trop- 
agriculture, flirting 
starvation when you corral 


less, you'll observe, 


] 
half an acre a person 
{ 


ollows that with 
more 


there’s 


you're 


Puerto Rico's 311 miles of coast- 
line is bounded on the north by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the 
Caribbean Sea. The map shows Ro- 
tary Club towns and export items, 
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three-quarters of a million willing 
laborers on a mere million acres 
of land. 

For mainland Americans, this 
problem of eroded soil and human 
fecundity isn’t just a remote un- 
pleasantness in some distant land 
with a romantic name. For half 
a century Puerto Rico has be- 
longed to the United States; since 
1917 her citizens have been full- 
fledged American citizens. So 
Americans have both a right and 
a responsibility to ask: Is there an 
answer to Puerto Rico’s problem? 

What, for instance, about large- 
scale migration? That sounds 
good—but migration to where? 
Moreover, Puerto Ricans are a 
proud and loyal family; few of 
them want to leave home, and 
only a ve few have enough 
money to venture abroad and set 


TS. Needlework - Rum 


OVER ROW DED? NOT IF{ITS: TEEMING POPULATION 


6 Pineappies W Bananas Pe Cottee 





By William A. Krauss 


themselv up in 

new ways of life. 

Birth control? Puer- 

to Rico is devoutly 

and very largely Ro- 

man Catho It 

wants none of birth control, which 
would, in any case, simply ease 
the situation 20 years hence and 
provide nothing much now. 

Well, then, is the case hopeles: 

Not if you listen to Don Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico. 

I flew the 1,600 miles south from 
New York to San Juan, the island's 
sun-splashed capital city, and sat 
for a few hours with Don Luis 
Munoz on the veranda of his coun- 
try house. The Governor took 
office on Januar of this year, as 
the first chief executive elected-by 
vote of the people of Puerto Rico 
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his cane cutter’s razor-sharp machete will help 
arvest the million-and-a-quarter-ton sugar crop. 


his field worker is picking coffee berries on a 
rge plantation near Yauco. The evergreen 
Goffee trees are vital to the island’s economy. 


PIX-Lanks 


A worker’s small shack sits in the midst of his fields. He and his family raise tobacco and sugar. 


since the United States acquired 
the Territory from Spain in 1898’s 
pint-sized Spanish-American War. 
He’s a heavy-shouldered bear of a 
man with a deceptively easy-going 
manner that cloaks a fierce ener- 
gy. One detail requires double un- 
derscoring—Don Luis Munoz has 
an international reputation as a 
shrewd political poker player. 
Right now he’s got a big ace in 
the hole. 

More about that ace in a minute 
—first, observe that Mufioz doesn’t 
“cotton” to the word “overpopu- 
lation.” He thinks it’s a dark 
specter of the imagination. ‘The 
day may be coming,” he says, 
“when we'll not have enough peo- 
ple in Puerto Rico. Oh, the prob- 
lem’s real enough at present, of 
course. But suppose you phrase 
it another way: don’t say we're 
overpopulated, but rather say we 
haven’t sufficient work for our la- 
bor force.” 

All right: not too many people, 
but—the other way round—too 
few jobs. 

“Then,” Don Luis says with 
conviction, “it becomes my duty 
and the Government’s duty and 
everybody’s duty to make jobs. 
Not hopefully in agriculture to 
any major extent; we have too 
little land. But in:industry. Jn- 
dustry. Thousands of jobs in in- 
dustry. It can be done. We know 
it can be done because—now, to- 
day—it is being done.” 

But Puerto Rico is a tropical 
island that has been for 450 years 
committed predominantly to agri- 
culture. Roughly 40 percent of 
all employment is in some form 
of farming—sugar, tobacco, pine- 
apples. Is it reasonable to believe 
that a manufacturing economy can 
be built on such a base? The re- 
sponse of Governor Munoz—and 
of his associate Teodoro Moscoso, 


Jr., president of the Government 
agency called Puerto Rico Indus- 
trial Development Company—is 
an emphatic “Yes!” 

“Six thousand industrial jobs 
have been created already,” Mos- 
coso observes, pushing the statis- 
tics across the table. “And we're 
only just beginning.” 

Only just beginning—but the 
record is impressive. At last 
count—and the total’s growing al- 
most daily—4l1 new businesses 
and industries had been estab- 
lished in Puerto Rico under. the 
terms of the Government’s indus- 
trialization program. 


\ V HICH brings us to Don Luis 


Mufioz’s big ace in the hole. 

The ace is a lure to business. 
Officially it’s designated the Insu- 
lar Legislature’s Act No. 184. Ap- 
proved and now effective, it grants 
a tax holiday guaranteeing abso- 
lute exemption from all income 
and property taxes up to June 30, 
1959, for new industries in 42 
broad categories of business and 
manufacture. 

Since Puerto Rico, as a Terri- 
tory without representation in the 
Congress of the United States, is 
not subject to Federal taxes, the 
Insular Government is in a posi- 
tion to offer this tax-free bait. Offi- 
cials of any mainland American 
corporation can tell you just how 
big a lure that is. 

Specifically, Puerto Rico’s Act 
No. 184 exempts new industries 
plus some already established en- 
terprises manufacturing textiles, 
hosiery, gloves, carpets, rugs, 
women’s outerwear, fiber weaves, 
soap, shoes, matches, pottery— 
and dozens of other specified prod- 
ucts—from 100 percent of income 
and property taxes until June 30, 
1959, and provides partial exemp- 
tion for three years thereafter. 
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Part of the world’s largest modern building development near San Juan which includes 7,000 homes, more than 100 office and commercial buildings. x 
. All below and Jeft) Hamilton Wricht 
Beginning July 1, 1962, such busi- : : — 
es will pay the normal Puerto j 
Rican income tax, which at pres- 
ent is 3744 percent lower than the 
Federal tax on net corporate in- 
comes of $100,000 and 9 percent 
lower on net corporate incomes of 


} million dollars. 
Aside from the strong induce- 
ent of tax privilege, Puerto 
’s labor is relatively low cost 
yn the average, about one-third 
of mainland rates. The dexteri- 
ty of island workers has, after 
periods of training, compared fa- 
vorably with the skill of mainland 
labor in many fields. Adequate 
teamship service provides com- 
etitively attractive transporta- 
ion costs for imported raw ma- 
terials and the moving of finished 
products to East Coast and Gulf 
markets. Throughout most of the 
land, power and water are avail- Native reeds and fibers are woven into tex- The unique design on this original Puerto 
le in sufficient supply and at tiles for items to be sold in the U. S. market, Rican clay vase was made with a comb. 
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onable cost. 
As Moscoso, the Industrial De- One of the modern plants producing cement for the island’s schedule of new construction. 
velopment Company’s chief, has . : 
id, the objective of the island’s 
vernment is to achieve a “bi- 
» economy,” as distinguished 
m the States’ automobile econ- 
“We're working around the 
k,”’ Moscoso declares, “‘to stim- 


Luis Mufoz-Marin, Puerto Rico’s first elective 
Governor, takes the oath of office before d huge 
throng during inaugural ceremonies in San Juan, 


a 


yn 
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"You can catch more flies with honey 
than with vinegar" is an old saying that 
goes back to grandma's day—but it's still 
true. Just the other day, a companion and 
|, seated at a soda fountain, were having 
no luck in attracting the attention of any 
of the three attendants. Then my compan- 
ion raised her voice slightly, and said +o 
me, "Il hope the handsome one waits on 
us, don't you?" The three “soda jerks” 
approached us as one man! 

—Mrs. Robert Littell, St. Albans, L. 1., N. Y. 
































Mr. Holt, the proprietor of a cigar 
store, was worried. His competitor, Mr. 
Booth, attracted crowds to his window by 
employing a vivacious Spanish girl to sit 
in it and roll cigars—meanwhile “giving 
the eye" to the boys outside. That night 
Mr. Holt planned his strategy. Next morn- 
ing a blonde also rolling cigars sat in his 
window—but with her back to the street. 
There soon was a crowd—inside the store. 
Canny Mr. Holt had played on the curi- 
osity of the human male. 

=—Paul V. Toal, New York, N. Y. 


























Of all strange paths baseball players 
have taken to the major leagues, Al 
Schacht probably took the strangest. Now 
baseball's famed comedian, Al was with 
Jersey City years ago. Every time he 
pitched a creditable game, he'd send off 
a clipping about it to Clark Griffith, of 
the Washington Senators. With the clip 
he'd enclose a note—always the same 
one: 

“Dear Sir: Am sending a piece about 
Al Schacht's pitching. He is best in the 
league. As | used to play baseball my- 
self, | know a good pitcher when | see 
one. Get wise and sign this fellow. 
(Signed) A Fan.” 

Finally impressed, Griffith went to Jer- 
sey City one day and saw Schacht pitch 
a shutout! Al was signed immediately. 
Years passed before Schacht admitted to 
Griffith that he was his own ardent fan. 
Submitted by Mrs. W. R. Thierolf, Glenside, Pa. 

—From Wall Street Journal. 
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ulate employment in activities at- 
tractive to mainland investors. 
The Industrial Development Com- 
pany stands ready to provide 
trained executive and technical 
assistance to local and outside 
manufacturers. When necessary 
and feasible, it arranges for addi- 
tional capital and, in some cases, 
shares risk through direct invest- 
ment. 

“The company has demon- 
strated that the establishment of 
successful industries can convert 
our surplus population into a 
natural asset—distinctly without 
exploitation or sweatshop meth- 
ods. Statisticians estimate we 
shall have 3 millions of popula- 
tion in another decade, which 
means that for years to come the 
island will possess a large reser- 
voir of manpower—manpower 
which is traditionally adroit, bene- 
fiting by association with Ameri- 
can standards of production and 
understanding the meaning of 
managerial responsibility and su- 
pervisory efficiency.” 

Who are taking advantage of 
Puerto Rico’s tax holiday to de- 
velop industry there? The Crane 
China Corporation, chinaware and 
dinnerware; Textron, print cloth; 
Beacon Textiles, blankets; Plaza 
Mills, rayon fabrics; and—to date 
—better than twoscore mainland 
manufacturers of handbags, pearl 
buttons, dresses and blouses, arti- 
ficial flowers, wallets, hosiery, sun 
glasses, gloves, bamboo furniture 
—these and others are actually in 
operation or will soon begin op- 
erating. Men at work! 

In fields of education, housing, 
and public health, the achieve- 
ments of the development pro- 
gram have been no less impres- 
sive. Education outlay has jumped 
from 7 million dollars in 1941 to 
23 million dollars. The 1948 liter- 
acy rate was 76 percent, a miracle 
in the Caribbean. Enrollment at 
the University of Puerto Rico is 
7,000, and industrial training is 
provided for half that number. 

Today the public-health budget 
totals 12 million dollars, as against 
2% million dollars ten years ago. 
The island’s 50-million-dollar 
housing program, calling for 10,- 
000 small homes priced at $4,000 
and hundreds of larger dwellings, 
is the largest single activity un- 
der the wing of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 












The new economic program en- 
visages a 100-million-dollar indus- 
trial structure within the period of 
tax exemption—the creation of 
50,000 new jobs, which, Govern- 
ment leaders believe, will assure 
the island of such economic and 
financial stability that dependence 
on American taxpayers will be 
ended. With that position 
achieved, Puerto Rico could seek 
Statehood or full independence. 

Governor Mufioz has given a 
sympathetic ear to criticism from 
certain quarters in the United 
States—notably New England, 
which has lost several industries 
to the island—that the tax-holiday 
program and the Insular Govern- 
ment’s readiness to lure new busi- 
nesses by share-risk investment 
are unfair tactics. He listens, but 
by no means agrees. 

“We're ready to use every legal, 
natural advantage to survive and 
to progress,” he says. “At best, 
we can siphon off only a tiny 
fraction of mainland business.” 


Tue Governor lights another 
cigarette in the chain he smokes 
from waking hour to bedtime. “To 
increase production considerably 
faster than the increase in popula- 
tion is a must,” he goes on. “The 
only alternatives would be, first, 
constantly increasing direct aid 
from the Federal Government or, 
second, eventual collapse of the 
Puerto Rican economy. Since it’s 
inconceivable that our continental 
fellow citizens would allow the 
second alternative, the choice is 
between continuing the program 
to lift production—or putting the 
whole island on the dole for time 
without end. 

“The tax advantages that we 
offer have the effect of offsetting 
such disadvantages as distance 
from certain raw materials and 
the initial period of extra risk and 
developing of know-how. 

“Mark you—the Puerto Rican 
people constitute one of the 
soundest democracies in the world 
today. They are waging a gallant 
fight against very tough problems. 
In their magnificent effort to help 
themselves, they fully deserve 
friendly understanding and a 
helping hand.” 

So—this year, this week, today 
—the ball’s rolling in Puerto Rico. 

And, says Don Luis Munoz, it’s 
going to keep right on rolling. 
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Evidence that Wiley Sholar can move! ... as referees must. 


ie YOU MET a man who'd been officiating at foot- 
ball games for 25 y®ars, one of your first questions 
to him might be: “What was the hardest decision 
you ever had to call?” 

H. Wiley Sholar, who has that record, answers it 
this way: “One day during the war I was refereeing 
a game between two service teams at a camp in 
North Carolina. After one play L had to put a big 
tough Marine out of the game for slugging. As he 
left the field, one of his buddies, a giant 6 feet 
4 inches tall and weighing 280 pounds, came up to 
me and threatened to beat me up after the game. 

All right,’ I answered. ‘Where will you be?’ 
Under the south stands,’ he snapped. 
Good!’ I said. ‘I will be under the north stands.’ 

“A slow grin started up on the face of the big 
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Referee on the Run 


MEET WILEY SHOLAR 
A FINE JUDGE OF MEN AND FOOTBALL. 


player, and he turned and hurried back to his hud- 
dle. There was no more trouble with those boys.” 

Who, you want to know, is Wiley Sholar? 

Henry Wiley Sholar is a lumber wholesaler in 
Lenoir, North Carolina. He’s a member of the 
Lenoir Rotary Club and heads a part of its Inter- 
national Service Committee. He’s a pretty fair 
golfer, a racing-pigeon enthusiast, and a doting 
grandfather. 

But the réle in which he is known to the most 
people is that of a football official. In his quarter 
century as a gridiron umpire he has worked more 
than 200 major college games in 18 different States, 
and has officiated in the Rose Bowl, Sugar Bowl, 
Tangerine Bowl, Tobacco Bowl, and Shrine Bowl 
Most of Wiley Sholar’s officiating is done in the 
Southern Football Conference. At a banquet meet- 
ing a year ago of the Southern Football Officials 
Association, Sportswriter Grantland Rice singled 
Wiley out as the oldest in point of service of all 
210 officials present and as the only official in the 
Association who had worked 200 major games. 

Did Wiley ever play the game himself? Yes. Born 
and raised in Sumter, South Carolina, he+ entered 
Presbyterian College, in Clinton, South Carolina, in 
1919 and made the varsity team as a halfback in his 
first year—the only freshman to do so. After college 
he went into business in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, but such was his love of football that, as a side- 
line, he began officiating at high-school games, then 
moved into the college conferences. 

In Greensboro Wiley joined a racing-pigeon club, 
and when he moved to Lenoir eight years ago he 
tried to start a similar club there. He couldn't help 
it, but his birds won too often to suit other mem- 
bers, and, besides, says Wiley, “the pigeons did not 
do so well racing uphill.” As for golf, Rotarian 
Sholar placed the new house he just built right at 
the edge of a golf course. However, confidential 
word from his wife, Armida, is that, more and more, 
Wiley is taking his golf by sitting on the front porch 
and, with binoculars, watching other golfers go into 
the rough 

Wiley’s own home team consists of Mrs. Sholar, 
their daughter and her infant daughter, their three 
sons, and a son-in-law. Mike, the youngest son, is a 
quarterback on the Lenoir High School eleven. 

So, with Autumn at hand, Wiley Sholar is polish- 
ing his cleats and airing his jerseys and soon 
he'll start on his annual circuit of 15 or 20 college 
gridirons. “Football,” says he, “is 
the greatest of American games. It 
teaches teamwork. I wish it were 
played throughout this jittery world 
It could teach all peoples something 
about codperation.” 
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FARMING BOOMS 


AT CASEY—BECAUSE ONE MAN 


TAUGHT SOIL-SAVING! 
By J. Garland Smith 


eiuie years ago 


Casey, a farming community of 
2,000 persons in the “Little 
Egypt” southern Illi- 
nois, was destined to become a 
ghost town. Farmers faced bank- 
ruptcy. Homesteads were being 
yields made 
agriculture unprofitable. 

But today Casey is one of the 


section of 


sold for taxes. Low 


most highly productive townships 
its size. Farmers, flat broke with 
nothing to market in the 1920s, 
They jam the 
indow at the grain ele- 
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“Service for the Farmer” 


is emphasized at Casey High School. Teacher Don Boyer 


(right) helps agriculture students weigh seed corn for shelling on a share basis. 


His Ro 


since 


with amazing punctuality. 
tary attendance Is pertect 
January 1, 1926. He was President 
of the Casey Rotary Club in 1929 

Newlin grew up on a farm 30 
miles south of Casey. After he 
had attended Union Christian Col 
lege, Merom, Indiana, he taught 
in a rural school, earned a bache- 
degree in agricul- 
Illinoi 
Army, 
then in 


lor of science 
ture at the University of 
in 1918, served in the 
farmed for 18 months 
1920 went to Casey. 

“I had planned to teach three 
years at most,’ Newlin told me, 
“but the big job of community soil 


improvement was a _ challenge 
While some people said it couldn't 

e done, I believed it could. I was 
too hardheaded to quit.”’ 

Newlin’s first » show 
Casey farmers they were operat- 
ing 128,000 acres at a loss. Corn 
yields on some farms had dropped 
to 15 bushels an acre. Wheat had 
been abandoned. 

Causes of Casey’s illness dated 
back to the settlers who broke the 
thin topsoil in “Little Egypt” after 
the Civil War. Their exploitation 
paid off for nearly 40 years. An 
elevator and warehouse went up 
in 1885. Another elevator was 


job Was 
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erected tour miles west of Casey. 
Each handled 150 loads of corn a 
day during harvest—during the 
lush period. But the yield steadily 
declined. 

In 1900 the farmers switched to 
timothy hay for a cash crop—and 
to “rest the soil.” They shipped 
1,200 cars a year and Casey be- 
came the world’s largest timothy 
market. Timothy didn’t rest the 
soil, however. It reduced plant 
food as much as corn and wheat— 
as farmers soon learned. 

Discovery of oil in 1904 rescued 
Casey from economic disintegra- 
tion. Farmers left the land to 
work for drilling companies. 
Landowners who wanted to farm 
could not compete with oil-field 
wages; those who had struck oil 
left their fields to the weeds. 

Most of the wells ran dry in 
1919. feluctantly the farmers 
went back to their land to dis- 
cover that oil and salt water had 
spoiled thousands of acres. Tanks, 
pumps, pools, roads, pipes, and 
rod lines hampered cultivation. 
Low prices added to confusion. 

Agriculture was the most un- 
popular business in Clark County 
when Newlin moved to Casey. 
Embittered farmers sowed scorn 


upon “the university experts with 
newfangled ideas.” The new 
school building, constructed in 
1918, was a storm center. Al- 
though oil companies paid most of 
the bill, little property owners 
were assessed proportionately. 
And they were angry. 

“Fix up the lawn and get the 
farmers on the good side of the 
school board,” the superintendent 
said, as Newlin signed his con- 
tract. 

Newlin gave his students a 
short course in sodding to build 
the lawn. Then he “took the 
stump” to help the farmers. To 
children in the classroom, to 
adults in town meetings, churches, 
and homes, he said: 

“The source of our trouble is 
poor soil, worn away by erosion, 
leaching, continued cropping, and 
neglect. There is a correlation be- 
tween the fertility of the land and 
community progress. Improved 
soil will give us that spirit of ac- 
complishment we need to raise 
our standard of living at home, to 
fulfill our obligations as citizens 
and build a better community.” 

Cannily, Newlin trained his stu- 
dents to demonstrate scientific 
farming to their parents. 

First objective was to put 
across the importance of legumes 
to restore nitrogen to the soil. 
Forty boys joined the Casey High 
School soybean club to help the 
Clark County Farm Bureau pro- 
mote the crop in 1922. It was not 
by accident that for several years 
thereafter the county was second 
in Illinois in soybean production. 

To encourage the planting of 
sweet clover, which takes nitro- 
gen from the air to enrich the 
land, Newlin’s class of 1921 built 


Rotarian Walter Newlin, retired after 28 
years as a teacher, carries on as Casey's lead- 
ing soil builder, farmer, and weatherman, 


a huller and scarifier. Installed 
in an old barn at the school, it was 
the only machine of its kind the 
farmers used for nearly ten years. 

His students improvised a 
clover harvester in 1924 long be- 
fore a similar implement was sold 
commercially. They bought a dis- 
carded grain binder for $10, tore 
it down to the main frame, bolted 
a shaft and reel to three iron 
posts, and made a platform to 
catch the seed. The machine 
stripped the plant and left the 
straw for fertilizer. 

The harvester was accepted en- 
thusiastically. Fifteen farm pa- 
pers carried stories and pictures 
of the machine. Some 250 farm- 
ers in 15 States and two from New 
Zealand wrote Newlin for more 
details. Casey farmers ordered 
several tailor-made harvesters. 

Sweet-clover yields quadrupled. 
Nearly everybody planted clover 
after John Gossett harvested an 
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Before: Lean cattle 
grazed depleted land. 
It sold for approximate- 
ly $15 an acre in 1935. 







Ajter: The same pas- 
ture, enriched with 
lime, today turns out 
fat, sleek cattle. An 
acre sells jor $100. 
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average of eight bushels an acre 
in 1926. Farmers saved enough 
seed for their own use and sold 
the rest. Tests showed that Casey 
clover was superior to seed pur- 
chased from the Northwest. 
Newlin, meanwhile, kept talk- 
ing limestone. Clover was hardly 
enough. He used the Rotham- 
stead soil test for acidity to show 
farmers their land needed more 
calcium. He asked them to at- 
tend night classes to see why 
limestone would improve the 
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KNOW YOUR 
FARMING? 


Some “city fellers” tumbled 
this test on farming. What can 
you do with it? 

Yes, when Rotarians of Knox- 
ville, Tennes- 
see, went out 
to a farming 
community 
where they 
are sponsor- 
ing soil im- o 
provement ; : 
(see Better Living in the Hills, 
“The Rotarian” for November, 
1948), their farm friends sprang 
this quiz on them. Maybe any 
country boy can answer all 
these questions, but the Ro- 
tarians couldn’t. So they and 
everybody else had a good 
laugh. 

Now you try the quiz—and 
check your score by the an- 
swers on page 51. 

1. What are three kinds of 
soil erosion? 

2. How many plants would 
you buy to plant an acre crop 
3 feet by 6 inches? 

3. How many square feet in 
an acre? 

4. With what is each of the 
following associated? (a) Plym- 
outh Rock. (b) Hereford. (c) 
Yorkshire. (d) Belgian Draft. 
(e) South Downs. 

5. How large would you build 
a silo to feed 25 head of cattle 
for 180 days? 

6. How much water does a 
cow require daily? 

7. What percentage of a beef 
remains after slaughter? 

8. What is cowpox? 

9. What is dehorning? 

10. Are the horns of a cow 
behind or in 
front of the 
ears? 

ll. How 
many stom- 
achs has 4 
cow? 
12. Do cows 
have upper and lower teeth? 

13. Does a cow get up on 
hind legs or front legs? A 
horse? 

14. Does a chicken walk on 
its feet? 

15. Can a chicken swim? 

16. What is a crupper? 

17. What direction does a 
bean runner take in growing 
around a string? 

18. What is a gherkin? 

19. What is a martingale? 

20. Agriculture has made as 
much progress in the last 50 
years as it had in the previous 

years. 








basic physical properties of soil 

“They were dubious,” he told 
me. “They couldn’t see how lime 
would grow more clover. Many of 
them said lime was more trouble 
than it was worth. It wouldn't 
pay.” 

Representatives of a Greencas- 
tle, Indiana, limestone company 
gave Newlin the opening he 
wanted. Eager to expand its mar- 
ket, the company in 1923 agreed 
to give 450 tons of limestone to 
40 agricultural students at Casey 
Boys and dads paid the freight 

The limestone was distributed 
free to vocational agriculture boys 
in 12 communities in the trade 
area. Newlin, who supervised the 
spreading, purposely left an un- 
treated strip in each field. Clover 
grew prodigiously on fertilized 
plots. Untreated strips produced 
nothing. 

By 1926 Casey was “limestone 
crazy.” About 60 cars were arriv- 
ing yearly at $2.20 aton. But the 
farmers needed more at lowe1 
cost. An outcropping, discovered 
in a creek bed two miles southeast 
of town, gave them an opportunity 
to have it. 

Although they had the raw ma- 
terial it was worthless to farmers 
unless it was drilled, shot, loaded 
crushed, transported, and spread 

So Newlin talked to fellow Ro- 
tarians. They agreed to sponsor a 
campaign to build a quarry. Sixty 
leading farmers were invited to 
discuss the project. In 1927 they 
voted to incorporate the Casey 
Lime and Stone Company for $16,- 
000. The farmers purchased $8,000 
worth of stock. Rotarians bought 
the rest. 

Limestone sold for only $1.80 a 
ton at the quarry. A delivery and 
spreading service was added in 
1929. Still the firm made money 
It returned 101 percent of the 
original investment to stockhold- 
ers in 1940, and _ repurchased 
$3,600 worth of stock 

A second quarry, developed 
four miles south of Casey in 1938, 
gave the township sufficient lime- 
stone. Newlin urged landowners 
to lime and seed their pastures 
Most of them did. Unimproved 
land worth $15 an acre ten years 
later sold for $100. 

To destroy the myth that “book 
farming” was impractical, Newlin 
bought a poor 80-acre plot in 1928 
He applied 320 tons of lime and 


planted clover. Then he started 
his crop rotation of corn-soybeans- 
wheat with a seeding of clover 
in wheat each Spring. The farm 
has made money every year. 

He bought another eroded 120- 
acre place in 1935, 135 acres in 
1936, and 200 more acres in 1940. 
Between week-end trips to the 
University at Urbana to write a 
master’s thesis, he grew enough 
soybeans to pay for the last farm 
the first year. His land today is 
worth five times what it cost him 

“So many folks peeped over the 
fence, I didn’t have to talk much,” 
Newlin recalls with a smile. “They 
knew lime and legumes were get- 
ting results.” 

How others benefited from his 
experiment is indicated by the 
average sale of 2,000 bushels of 
corn a day at the Casey elevator 
John Nunamaker, Indiana _busi- 
nessman, reopened the _ 80,000- 
bushel elevator in 1945, and 
bought the quarry from Rotarians 
and farmers He also handled 
500,000 bushels of soybeans in 
1945 

In June, 1948, Newlin decided 
he had been hardheaded long 
enough. He retired as a teacher 
to devote full time to his farms 
He also wanted to start his sons 
Robert, 18, and Allen, 16—on 
careers in agriculture 


Tue school board accepted his 


resignation with regret. But Les- 
ter C. Beabout, President of the 
Rotary Club, was elated. The Ro- 
tarians needed Newlin to put over 
their Five-Acre Corn Club 

“We had lots of 100-bushel corn 
in 1948,”" Rotarian Beabout says, 
“but we want 100 bushels per acre 
for everybody.” 

With more spare time.to call on 
farmers, Newlin signed nearly 75 
Corn Club members in_ three 
months. Both seniors and juniors, 
with average yields of 100 bushels 
an acre or more, will be honored 
at the fish fry the Rotarians give 
each Fali to entertain farmers 

Rotary’s emphasis on uninter- 
rupted soil improvement is par- 
ticularly significant. Oil com- 
panies are returning to Casey for 
“secondary recovery.” They drill 
water wells to push out the oil. 
Newlin doesn’t want farmers to 
repeat their mistake of 1904. He 
believes that they can raise good 
crops and have oil, too. 
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What makes our girl tell 
such whopping lies? 

It sounds as though she had a 
superactive imagination — the 
cause of about one out of ten 
children’s stories. They do not 
think it wrong; they are merely 
having the fun of exercising their 
imaginations They are trying 
less to deceive you than to enter- 
tain themselves. Noveli Ger- 
trude Atherton, as a small girl in 
California, made up such stories 
to entertain herself. But her stern 
grandmother called her a “born 
liar.”’ 

Whoppers are seldom lies. Take 


“Expect children to exaggerate a bit, 
but don’t encourage deceitfulness.” 
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“Children notice parents’ little deceptions and become copycats on a big scale.” 


them in the spirit in which they 
are given—laugh at the exaggera- 
tion; don’t punish for this sort of 
misrepresentation. 


But what about lies that 
are told deliberately to 
deceive the parents? 


About half of these lies are due 
to fear of parents. Rudyard Kip- 
ling said every lie he ever told 
was due to fear of his parents. 
These lies are made up, not be- 
cause the child is intrinsically 
bad, but because he is in trouble. 
You will have a more honest child 
henceforward in such a case if 
you help him out of the trouble 
rather than chastise him for the 
deceit. Severe parents unwit- 
tingly develop dishonest children. 


How should we go about 
making a child confess 
he has lied? 

That is exactly the wrong strat- 
egy to use, if you want him to be 
more truthful in the future. Don’t 
give him a “third degree” or 
cross-examination to try to trip 
him up. Expect childreri to ex- 
aggerate a bit, to use their imag- 
inations a lot, but don’t encourage 
deliberate deceitfulness 


How can parents encour- 
age honesty? 

The home example counts a 
great deal. Children quickly no- 
tice their parents’ little deceptions 
and become copycats on a big 
scale. Plant the idea of truthful- 
ness in your children by (a) tell- 
ing them that you can always 
trust what they say, and (b) that 
in their family everyone always 
tells the truth. Give your chil- 
dren good goais as targets, not 
bad reputations to maintain. 
Don’t provoke their lying by un- 


reasonable demands or 
punishments. 


severe 


Do many children steal 
things, or are our chil- 
dren an exception? 

It is more common than most 
parents realize for children to 
take things that are not theirs. 
Since parents usually do not talk 
about these lapses, you just 
haven't heard about them. It is 
not quite accurate, however, to 
call this stealing in many _ in- 
stances. Such children are not 
all thieves; many merely have 
not yet been taught to respect 
the property rights of others 


What can we do to teach 
a child to respect others’ 
property? 

Start shortly after the child is 
a year old. Begin by teaching 
him that you respect his own 
toys. Teach him what it means 
to borrow a plaything from an- 
other child, and how it must be 
returned. Teach him what it 
means to lend his toys to another 
Taking things from a child, as a 
means of punishment, instills the 
wrong notion of respect toward 
property. 


If they do take 
thing, should we 
them return it? 

Yes. Pre-school children, for 
example, often come home with 
things that belong to neighbors 
Talk to such a child as if you as- 
sumed he had borrowed it; don’t 
say he stole it. And, like all bor- 
rowed things, it should be taken 
back. Go with him, if necessary, 
when he returns it. He should 
thank the neighbor for “lending” 
it to him. 

There is nothing gained by call- 


some- 
make 
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ing him a criminal for taking it 
in the first place. He is embar- 
rassed enough by having to take 
it back without his parent rub- 
bing it in. Don’t tell him the 
police might get him. Make the 
lessons in honesty pleasant, not 
ordeals 
When young Henry Bergh 
found a half dollar on the side- 
walk, his strait-laced mother made 
him take it back and leave it 
where he found it, lecturing him 
all the way about taking things 
that were not his. Perhaps that 
is one reason why, years later, he 
started the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children 
Why did our 6-year-old 
girl start taking things 
when her brother was 
horn? 
In such a situation, taking 
things was probably due to jeal- 
ousy, or to some worry about 


where babies come from. Jealous 
children have an inclination to 
take things from those they envy, 
as sort of a way to even up the 


“Perhaps friends were worth more 
to her than the money was to you.” 


score. The jealousy may be over 
things a neighbor child has, and 
that causes real complications. 
But within the child’s own family 
there is more cause for jealousy 
than parents realize 

It is essential for parents o 
lean over backward in their ef- 
forts to show no preference in 
little ways for any one child. And 
when a new baby is expected, 
children should be prepared for 
its welcome without jealousy two 
or three months before it is due 


What can we do about 


our boy who stole from 

a fruit stand on a dare 

from his playmates? 

Inquire about his playmates 
They may be young hoodlums, in 
which case a change of playmates 
is in order. Or they may be merely 
spirited young fellows looking for 
excitement 
Have a recreation specialist 

provide another form of excite- 
ment for the neighborhood 
youths. Help your boy make res- 
titution, by going without some of 
his movies if necessary, but don’t 
make him feel he is facing the 
electric chair. Give more atten- 
tion to building a code of conduct 
Use the strategy of telling him 
that people in his family do not 
take things that way, not even on 
a dare 


My daughter took money 
from my purse for some 
time to buy treats for her 
frie nds 
Perhaps the friends were worth 
more to her than the money was 
to vou. She needed to be shown 
better ways to friendship. Now 
she should be told, not only of 
better ways to win friends, but 
also to respect the property of 
others. Help her feel more ac- 
cepted by others, and the problem 
of taking from your purse will 
likely dissolve itself 


Should I start hiding my 
purse? 

Under these circumstances it is 
better to leave your purse where 
it always has been kept. Tell, your 
daughter you are not hiding it 
because you now have confidence 
she will not touch it again. But 
do not keep as much money in it 
as formerly. If she does get into 
it again, it would be wise to have 
a behavior specialist, recom- 
mended by your school superin 
tendent, have a few therapeutic 
talks with the girl 


Isn't it a temptation to 
leave money around care- 
lessly? 

As a Scot, I naturally think it 
a sin to be careless with money 
Some parents imagine they can 
develop honesty in children by 
leaving money within their easy 
reach, and training them to use 
self-control in not touching it 
This may prove too much tempta- 
tion sometime. It is better not 


to tempt them, especially during 
pre-school years, and again from 
ages 12 to 15. Those are the crit- 
ical periods when children are 
tempted to take things. 

Some families have solved this 
problem by keeping some spare 
change in a transparent glass jar. 
This is called the “Family Emer- 
gency Money.” Whenever a mem- 
ber takes bus fare from it, he 
writes on a slip of paper the 
amount taken, and the purpose 
for which it is to be used. This 
procedure keeps a small tempta- 
tion in plain sight all the time, and 


“Help your boy make restitution by 
going without movies if necessary.” 


the slips of paper encourage hon- 

esty in reporting what is taken. 
Don’t children get the 
idea of stealing from 
movies and_ so-called 
comic books? 

The movies are carefully cen- 
sored to keep such ideas out. 
While the comic books are not 
so carefully censored, there have 
been no studies which proved 
that they were a cause of stealing 
or dishonesty. As far as that 
goes, I know of an instance where 
the idea of taking small change 
was touched off by seeing all the 
coins on a collection plate in 
church! 

Family training and the home 
code of conduct taught the child 
—or not taught!—are the weak 
links in the chain. Don’t blame 
the comic book or collection plate; 
something before them prepared 
the child for his lapses. 
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“Chuck” Palmer and eighth-graders examining Building Atlanta’s Future. 


“It's written the way people talk,” one of them commented. 


A Real-Estate Man and a Book 


HAS IT MAGIC TO STIR THE BLOOD OF YOUNG ATLANTANS 


TO BUILD A FINER CITY? ‘CHUCK’ PALMER HOPES SO! 


t). A TRAIN one March eve- 


ning in 1946, Rotarian Charles F. 
Palmer originated the idea for a 
new grade-school book on Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, its resources, and its 


need for city planning. Called 
Building Atlanta’s Future, this 
textbook is arousing interest 
among educators and city plan- 
ners all over the United States. 
Yet Palmer is not an educator 
He is a real-estate broker who 
owns considerable property in 
downtown Atlanta. About 18 years 
ago he began to worry about “a 
noose of slums tightening about 
our business section.”’ So he or- 
ganized a group to borrow funds 
for slum clearance authorized by 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933. 
Two years later Atlanta dedi- 
cated Techwood 
ti Homes, the first pub- 
lic slum-clearance 
project in the U.S.A., 
and today has more 
public housing for 
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its size than any other American 
city 

Now “Chuck” Palmer has some- 
thing new to worry about. It’s 
the way Atlanta is growing. The 
city’s center is congested and its 
fringes sprawl. If Atlanta had a 
plan on paper, Palmer thinks that 
adults wouldn't pay it much 
mind, as they say in the South. 
But if he could get school children 
to talking about Atlanta's future, 
then there would be hope that 
city planning would win even- 
tually. 

“Sell the youngsters on commu- 
nity-improvement ideas and when 
they grow up they'll fight for 
them,” Palmer said that March 
night in 1946 as his train sped 
across the red Georgia hills. In 
the club car listening to him was 
the young vice-president of the 
Atlanta Board of Education, Dev- 
ereaux McClatchey, an Atlanta 
lawyer who believes in putting 
workable ideas into action. 

“When we started slum clear- 


By Margot Gayle 


ance in Atlanta, our greatest ob- 
stacle was lack of public under- 
standing—which is to say, favor- 
able public opinion,” Palmer went 
on “We had rough sledding for 
a while. Attacks came from many 
quarters, even suits from real- 
estate interests. I was always con- 
vinced that if these people had 
studied slum clearance as chil- 
dren in schocl, they would have 
been for us instead of against us.” 

McClatchey pulled on his pipe 
and in his broad drawl agreed 
“We ought to be teaching that 
sort of thing right now in the pub- 
lic schools,” he said. “Wonder how 
we'd go about it?” 

This was the opening Palmer 
had been waiting for. “We ought 
to have a textbook written all 
about our town, its assets and de- 
fects, and what can be done about 
both—a book that would not talk 
about ‘main thoroughiares,’ but 
about Peachtree Street and Five 
Points!” 

As the [Continued on page 52] 





Miracle on Second Avenue 


SOME 600 CRIPPLED YOUNGSTERS IN DETROIT 


ARE TAKEN TO SEE A PRE-CHRISTMAS PARADE—WITH A BIT OF ROTARY HELP. 


Pos Russell Crowe, Jr., a lad of 


6, that morning two weeks before 
Thanksgiving Day was an espe- 
cially bitter one. Russell was crip- 
pled. He had never walked 
What made that particular 
morning so bitter was the conver- 
sation he’d had with some neigh- 
bor children the night before. 
They told him how they were go- 
ing to the big Christmas parade 
on Thanksgiving Day, how they’d 
wave at Santa and see all the 
giant animal balloons 
Russell had never 
COMMUNITY felt so utterly and 
desperately helpless 
He knew his 
dad couldn’t take 
him to the parade. 


before 


The Crowes had no automobile. 
He would just have to lie there 
and try to visualize all the excite- 
ment and pretend he was watch- 
ing the wonderful procession. 

When Russell’s mother came 
into his room, she learned he 
hadn't slept all night. 

“T...4I1 was thinking about 
that big Christmas parade,” Rus- 
sell said, biting his lip. “I gotta 
go, Mom! I gotta!” 

A worried Mrs. Crowe went 
shopping that day. She told the 
butcher about Russell's sleepless 
night and his desperate yearning 
to see the parade. The butcher 
listened sympathetically. “I 
wouldn’t worry too much about 
that,” he said. “I know just the 


By Ralph 


W. Sharp 


etroit, Mic h ° 


man who'll get Russ downtown to 
see that parade. He’s Al Mc- 
Keown, a Rotarian. I'll go see 
him, and you tell Russ to keep 
smiling.” 

Al McKeown, a Past President 
of the Detroit Rotary Club and a 
Past International Director, knew 
all about the yearnings of young 
hearts. He had worked on many 
committees devoted to helping 
crippled youngsters. When he 
heard the story of Russell Crowe, 
he began figuring. He thought of 
all the other youngsters in Detroit 
who couldn’t walk, and who also 
had never seen a Christmas pa- 
rade. He was sure he could crack 
the problem. 

Money was the biggest hurdle, 
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for there were busses to hire, and 
teachers would be needed to su- 
pervise the youngsters. Al got 
$600 from the Rotary Club Bowl- 
ing Committee. That was a good 
start, but it was only about half 
enough to provide the 29 clean, 
warm busses, and the supervisors 
who would be needed. 

Only Al can tell you how many 
people he talked to, how many 
trips he made to fellow Rotarians, 
neighbors, and businessmen. 

The important thing is that he 
made the deadline. Thanksgiving 
morning a bus cruised right up to 
the home of Russell Crowe. His 
dad scooped Russell up and car- 
ried him out to the vehicle, and 
he was on his way to the biggest 
thrill of his six years. At the same 
time 28 other busses were run- 
ning around town on _ unsched- 


uled routes, picking up other 
thrilled youngsters. 

Not a tot was missed, and 600 
happy, smiling children headed 
for the huge parade. All the 
vehicles were parked bumper to 
bumper along the line of march, 
so every youngster had a grand- 
stand seat. 

For two wonderful hours the 
incredible folk of fairyland 
marched past. It was just like a 
circus. 

Some of the teachers and drivers 
refused to accept a cent for their 
morning. Four of the drivers even 
slipped away and bought balloons 
for their young passengers—out 
of their own pocket money. 

The newspapers called it a mir- 
acle. And, what’s more, the Ro- 
tary Club has adopted the idea, 
and will do it every year! 


Virginia Schroeder and Norman Rusinow, two of the crippled children, nearly press 
themselves through the bus window, so intense is their interest in the Santa parade. 











Photos: Martin from Detroit News 








service as a basis of worthy enterorise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of ecquaint 
as en opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical stenda-ds in business 
and professions, the gnition of the . 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and President. With his goals in the hands of all 


the digni h Rotari f hi : 
cepaee de ok alseoneote te are soainte. his 6,854 Club Presidents (see page 4) and with the 


__ (3) The application fete pers July meeting of his Board in the minute books (see 
peri fe cnet ae eons Sagat page 48), Rotary's President, Percy Hodgson, was 
(4) The advancement of international off on August 1 for a month-long visit with Ro- 


understanding, goodwill, and peace through : ; : ; : : : F 
& well Wamak of Weedon bad poe tarians in Europe. Travelling with him is his wife, 
sional men united in the ideal of service. Edith. 


Brussels, Belgium, was to be the first stop on 

their (largely) flying tour. After that would come 

visits in The Netherlands, Denmark, Germany (where there are now six Clubs), Switz- 
erland, Italy, and Greece. The Hodgsons expect to return to their home in the hills 


near Pawtucket, R. I., on September 1. 


THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY ~ Nes 
To encourage and foster the ideal of 





News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 





Committees. Key men on the President's 1949-50 "team" are the men who make up 
Rotary's 13 international Committees. Their names are on page 48. 


Meetings. European, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Advisory 
Committee : Zurich, Switzerland. 
Magazine Committee : Chicago, Ill. 
Aims and Objects Committee..Oct. < Chicago, Ill. 
19£0 Convention Committee...Oct. Detroit, Mich. 


It's Detroit Next. For its 1950 Convention next June Rotary will roll into the 
famed automobile city in Michigan. It's to be a new type of Convention .. . as the 
President notes in his Official Call (see inside front cover). New Chairman of 
the 1950 Convention Committee is J. Edd McLaughlin, of Ralls, Tex. He replaces 
Walter D. Shultz, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who, appointed a year ago, has since been 
elected a member and Third Vice-President of the current Board. 





Debut. Expected to make its bow about September 1 is a French edition of 
"Report on U. N.," monthly digest published by Rotary International. Mimeographed 
in French in Switzerland (and based on English copy air mailed from Chicago), it 
will be distributed to French-reading Rotary Club officers in Europe by Rotary's 
Continental European Office in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Fresh Reading. On the press—and set for late-August distribution—were Ro- 
tary's "Official Directory" for 1949-50 .. . and the "Proceedings" book of the 
1949 (New York) Convention. One copy of each goes to every Club gratis. Additional 
copies are available (@ 35 cents each for the "Directory," $2.50 each for the 


"Proceedings") from Rotary International. 





Au Revoir. After 16 months in the U.S.A.—or flying out of it on world tours 
as Rotary's 1948-49 President—Angus S. Mitchell now goes home to Melbourne, 
Australia. He sailed July 28 from Vancouver, B. C., on the "R.M.S. Aorangi." 


$1,000 a Day. That is the rate at which contributions continue to flow into 
the Rotary Foundation. Receipts since July 1 at press time were approximately 
$20,000. But one example of Foundation work: funds from it enabled some 25 young 
people from many lands to work and study as "U. N. Interns" at Lake Success, N. 
Y., this past Summer. 





Vital Statistics. On July 26 there were 6,854 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
230,000 Rotarians New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 21. 
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@ Double Treatment. Heretofore we have 
had solutions which when sprayed on 
them and 
which them 
flameproof. Now we available a 
product that both mothproofs and flame- 
proofs. The compound is colorless, odor- 


fabrics rendered mothproof 


other solutions rendered 


have 


and stainless and is guaranteed t« 


} 
less 


protec least one 


t the sprayed textile at 
veal 

@ Electron Sterilization. A new and ef 
fective method of food sterilization con- 
subjecting the 


ts of product to 
electrons. Bac- 

killed with a 
raises the tem- 
4 degrees. In 
‘ilize 

will indefi- 
process is still in the re- 


ims of high-energy 


teria can be 


dose of 


completely 
electrons that 
perature of food only 3 or 
this way scientists 
they 
The 
t 


stage 


propose to ste 


foods so keep almost 


chemically treated 


@ Tin Patches. A 
itton-flannel patch of any desirable cut 


any size is available which can be 


ised to mend holes in eaves 


spouts oO! 
ther metal or wood pipe, especially 
of or a leaky automobile top. The 
solvent 
zone 


s simply dipped into a 


smoothed over the damaged 


w minutes the dried fabric sticks 


htly that it cannot be picked off 


mav then be 


e. The patched spots 


ited over or even sanded and sprayed 


@ Springless Shade. 
shade, claimed to be the first really 
in the 
last 50 years, can be used anywhere 
and made of any size. There 
cord hanging down in full view, and 
it appears to be exempt from all the 
common troubles of ordinary window 
shades. It should be long lasting, as 
the cloth is never handled. 


A springless 


new improvement in shades 


is no 


@ Soot Remover. Heat waste caused by 
collection of soot in boilers and furnaces 
A very effective insula- 
can prevent an enormous 
mount of heat from reaching the water 
the air of a hot-air fur- 
nace and sends a very 
large proportion up the chimney where 
In the past, zine in granulated 


is tremendous 
tor, soot 
in the boiler or 
consequently 


it is lost 
form has been widely used as a soot re- 
mover The zine burns into zine oxide 
and the zinc oxide, in turn, attacks the 
carbon in the soot and removes it from 
the furnace However, zine Is expen- 
sive and not too plentiful. Until now 
practically all soot removers have been 
poor to 
chemical 


largely too expensive or too 
industrial use. A 
soot remover, however, seems to have 
possibilities By its use the ignition 
te mperature of the soot is lowered from 
some 1135° Fahrenheit to 775°. At this 
lower temperature, normal furnaces will 


merit new 
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simply burn off the soot. Feeding of 
the chemical into the furnace may be 
done under normal furnace operating 
conditions. It is furnished in powdered 
form which vaporizes completely on 
contact with the fire and the vapors 
penetrate the setting it on fire. 
This product has been developed for in- 
dustrial furnaces 
do not operate normally at temperatures 
high enough to make the soot remover 
effective. 


soot, 


use, as most domestic 


@ Stretchable Vacuum Hose. A new bag- 
vacuum cleaner sucks up the dirt 
and blows it down the drain in the sink 
where it the water 
The cleaner weighs only 19 pounds, and 
with its housewife can 
clean all one floor without 
moving the cleaner. It has a hose which 
will stretch five times its original length. 


less 
is washed away by 


accessories a 


rooms on 


@ Polyvinyl Acetate Emulsion. A water 
dispersion of polyvinyl acetate has been 
found one of the most versatile items in 
and workshop. It 
used as an adhesive; as a coat 
textiles, metal 
other thing; 
as a stiffener with various fillers; with 
example, to doll 
things; and as a seal- 


the laboratory, home, 
can be 
ing material for 
wood, cork, or any 


paper, 
sort of 
sawdust, for make 
heads and similar 
ing agent for concrete, 
or tile. When it 


painted or lacquered 


ceramic articles 


has dried, it can be 


@ New Textile. With nylon plastics add- 
ing to the values of the material in tex 
can well believe that the new 
further extend 
specific 


tiles, we 
textile fiber will 
fabrics for 


acrylic 
the engineering of 
use. The fiber is the most silklike of all 
nonsilk fibers and the staple is the most 
wool-like of all nonwool staples. It has 
a combination of properties which are 
not found in nylon or 
therefore, supplement rather than com- 
pete with them. Due to its 
to sunlight, and other 


rayon, and should, 


resistance 


properties, the 


Corning Glass Works 


An ordinary photographic negative, 
ultraviolet light, and heat have been 
combined to create a positive per- 
manent picture on glass. Here a neg- 
ative and a piece of photosensitive 
glass are being examined before their 
insertion into the printing frame. 


new fiber should find wide use in win- 
dow curtains. Just as nylon has won its 
place against all others, just so should 
the new fiber find a place for itself 
where resistance to weather exposure is 
a factor, such as for raincoats, um 
brellas, and outdoor and sports clothes 
It has a great dry and wet strength 
and is excellent for bonding to resins 
and rubbers, which indicates a use for 
tire fabrics. It is very resistant to acid 
fumes, insects, molds, and mildews, and 
also in soil burial tests it is far superior 
to all other known fibers. 


@ Aluminum Protector. A new surface- 
treating chemical for aluminum pro 
duces an excellent protective coating in 
an extremely short time. It can be ap 
plied by dipping, spraying, or brushing 
Dipping requires about two minutes 
and the spraying an even shorter time 
This method results in an excellent iri 
coating, with remarkable 
tective properties. 


descent pro 


@ Office-Machine Cover. Heretofore, 
covers for typewriters, calculators, 
adding machines, and similar office 
devices have been made specifically 
for individual machines. Now a quick- 
ly folding cover fits all sizes and types 
of machines. When the cover is not 
in use, it folds into a neat 4-by-12- 
inch package. 


@ Electronic Thickness Gauge. A new de- 
vice uses radioactivity to measure the 
thickness of materials moving 
along a conveyor, The source of the 
high-speed electrons is a radioactive iso 
tope, “strontium-90.” The instrument ac 
tually measures the number of 
high-speed electrons passing through the 
materials as they are being checked. It 
come in contact with the ma 
terial and can be used to measure thick 
ness of rubber, plastic, textiles, paper, 
and metal without damaging the ma 
terial in way. The strontium-90 
beta ray source has a surface of approxi 
mately half an inch 
cartridge 4 inches long 
gauge measuring 
moving along the conveyor as fast as 
1,000 feet a minute, and is 
within one percent. 
the low penetration of the beta rays the 
gauge is limited to use on relatively thin 
sheets—for example, no thicker than 
1/50 of an inch for steel and 1/13 of an 
inch for aluminum. 


sheet 


these 


does not 


any 
enclosing a brass 
The thickness 
is capable of strips 
accurate 


or 2 Because of 


@ Rags to Riches. A “half-and-half dress” 
is the story of a milklike plastic that 
started out to be a permanent starch, 
but surprised the experts by also dou- 
bling the life of cotton cloth. This dress 
was laundered 82 times in an ordinary 
washing machine; one half was starched 
after each washing and after every 
eighth washing the other half was 
dipped in a new product. This latter 
half is still bright and crisp without a 
single worn spot in it; the convention- 
ally starched half is in rags. 
~ * * 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 


in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Looking at Movies 


WITH KEY AND COMME 


Key f{udience Suitability VU Va 
ture y Younger ( 
*% OF More Than Passing 


Childrer 


Interest 


The Big Steal (RKO). William Bendix, 
Knowles, Robert Mit- 


Patric 


Director 


Jane Greer 
chum Don 
drama A U. S. Army 


Velo- 


has 


Siegel 
pay 
Various people 


roll 
stolen connected 


the theft 


been 
with and otherwise— 
Vera 
surrounding country- 


honest 


from the dock at 


chase each other 
Cruz through the 
After 
least partly clear what it 

The 
so if 


side the bloody finish, it is at 


was all about 
direction is furious 


taut, tne 


pace 
you don’t mind being confused as 
o what is whom, you'll en 
What 
that has 
background, 


motivating 
filn 


though, is the use 


joy this as a “chase is best 


ibout it, 
been 


made of a different 


unique supernumeraries, to give the 
The 


who 


whole a fresh and realistic flavor 


Mexican countryside, the natives 
take part as extras, bring to the film its 


M, Y 


chief claim to distinction 
* The Champ‘on (United Artists). Kirk 
Arthur Ke Marilyn Max 
Paul Stewart Director Mark 
Drama of the world 


The progressive steps by which a voung 


Douglas, nnedy 


well, 


Robson prize-fight 


fighter heel to start 


with. climbs to tl top professionally 


while degenerat character, leav 


friendships and 


film 


vincing fight 


with 
ellent charac- 

terizations rably the uglier 
side of } re relenting pace 
makes for at ying int st A sig 
ifica pleasant delvy 
ent scene M 
* Edward, My Son (MGM) 
Mervy! 
Tracy 


Drama f Br 


Ian Hunt 
Deborah Kerr, Spen 


Director 


Johns 
George Cukor 


play about the re 


sritish 
verindulgence A 


ige of moral 


business into an 


ndustrial pi s son may be 
denied hing ulning on the way any 
friend or reatens his 


complacer 1 n the end, after 
the son hi ned as badly as 


might be expected lews tne rulns 
still wealthy alone still un 


aware of any f lif eal 
Although 


complete uthlessness the 


values 
unable to convey 
part of 

her requires, this is an absorbing, 
thought-provoking comment on a life 


ks hono ision, and integrity, 


HERE IS A LIST OF RECENT FILMS— 


IT TO AID IN SELECTION. 


By Jane Lockhart 


life 
characteriza 


M, Y 


a valuable lesson on false goals. 
Several excellent minor 


tions 


*® The Green Promise (RKO). Walter 
Brennan, Marguerite Chapman, Robert 
Paige, Natalie Wood Drama A 
born but intrinsically kind 
fuses to truck 
Innovations as 
vation or 4-H Clubs. As a 
farm suffers and his four 
children are lonely and unhappy 


stub- 
farmer re- 
such 


have any with 


newfangled soil conser 
result, his 
motherless 
Even 
tually efforts of county agent and neigh 
boring 4-H plus a bit of r 
mance and a devastating 
work a miracle in the family 

A quiet, film, 
ing in its unglamorized, constructive 
look at farm living, and in the 
unprettified perfosmances ts frequent 
awkwardnesses al 
sated for by 


leaders, 
rainstorm 
unpretentious refresh- 
solid, 
more than compen- 


virtues, and by the 
condescen 


these 
absence of tl attitude of 
the 


life on 


sion often when 
tempt to 


farms 


present movies at 
t American 

M, Y, C 
Colorado Henry 
Mayo, 
Walsh 
notorious 
hoping 
behind 


Territory (Warner) 
Hull, Dorothy Malone 
Joel McCrea Dit 
Velodrama set in 
bandit 
to leave his c1 
But he 
train to help out an 
ill pal, thereby 
longed 
self and the 
him for 


Virginia 
Raoul 
IS70s A 
west 


ector 


breaks jail, heads 


iminal ways him 


consents to pull just one more 


robbery and 


aged 


insuring. after a pro 


chase, a tragic demise for him 


forlorn girl who goes along 
to repay 


really bad 


protecting her from 
men 

A western given “A” 
ity As an asset, it 


production qual 
magnificent 


Nas 


mountain scenery so photographed as 


to convey a definite 
But the story is unpleasant, the picture 
it gives of 
and the sympathy it betrays for wrong 


ttab! M, Y 


sensory experience 


human nature depressing, 
doers regre 
(Monogram) 


Grey, 
ymedy about a 


Henry the Rainmaker 
Walter Catlett, Gary 
Walburn. Ce 
citizen 
threat to run for 


Raymond 
small-town 
good his 
so the town can 
get its garbage disposed of. Lacking is 
rain to the 
chief current problem, dry weather. He 


who finally makes 


mayor 
sues, he promises relieve 
brings in a professional rainmaker, and 
what happens is not relief but a flood 
It finally out all right, 

A simple-minded little film, 
ishly but animatedly done. It 
spire you, but it won't 
Good fun. 


comes however 
amateur 
won't in- 
bore you, either 


M, Y, C 


* I Am with You (Swedish). Nils 
Dahlgren, Carin Forsberg, Ake Fridell, 
Rune Lindstrom, Victor Seastrom. 
Drama of life on a Swedish mission sta- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia, where a 
young couple's faith in God and them- 
selves is sorely tried but eventually re- 
Made in Africa, with wonderful 
performances by a large number of 
natives supnorting the cast of prominent 
Swedish this film sponsored by 
the Church of Sweden 
atrical showing in 
ing tried on the 
U.S.A Later it 
16-mm 


solved 


actors 
wide the- 
its country and is be 
the 
available in 


had a 


same 
will be 


basis in 


form 

Lacking the polish and dramatic em- 
better writing and direction 
would have provided, film is neverthe- 
impressive in its and in 
the revealing interpretation of the rdles. 
It conveys wonderfully an idea of what 
life in a little-known area of the world 
is like. Synchronized English dialogue. 


M, Y 


phasis 


less sincerity 


Johnny Allegro (Columbia). Nina Foch 
Macready, George Raft Direc 
tor: Ted Tetzlaff Velodrama. On a 
lone Florida coast island, a former 
ster risks his life to help U.S 


George 


gang 
Treasury 
agents get the goods on gang of coun 
terfeiters, even to eluding the bows and 
arrows of the gang’s leader, a big-game 
enthusiast. 

Well photographed, directed for 
but full of plot holes and pretty 
what seen on the 


M, Y 


Sus 
penst 
much you've often 


screen before 


* It Happens Every Spring (20th Cen 
tury-Fox). Paul Douglas, Ray Milland, 
Peters Director: Lloyd Bacon. 
Comedy. An underpaid, shy chemistry 
liquid 
that will keep insects away from wood 
happens on that will keep 
baseballs away An inveterate 
baseball fan, he keeps his secret, gets a 


Jean 


professor trying to discover a 
something 


from bats 


Picrre Fresnay makes the French re- 
former-priest a “man believable, hu- 
man” in the picture Monsieur Vincent. 
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team, and 
toast of 
back to 


b as pitcher for a St. Louis 


by the end of the season is the 
Then he 
his laboratory and his girl 


the diamonds goes 
The answer to the plea for more good 
comedies in the whimsical vein of Mira- 
4th Street, which the same 
prepared fun in a quiet 
throughout, excellent characteriza- 
and enough fantasy to keep you 
Baseball and campus atmosphere 
critics. 


M, Y, C 


el on 
writer Good 
way 
tions 


ntic enough to please any 


Lust for Gold (Columbia). Glenn Ford, 
Ida I Velodrama, Youth seeking 
gold believes his grandfather 

ad operated in Arizona in "80s 
tumbles onto modern-lay laden 
ntrigue, learns was a 
cruel 
fleece 

the 


upino 
mine he 
the 
dang 

that his ancestor 


disreputable roustabout who took 


evenge on pair who sought to 


before landslide obliterated 


With 


fla 


entrance 

its complicated flashbacks with- 
shbacks, this is probably one of the 
the 
characters, 
make 


scen- 


confusing plots ever put on 


Its many degraded 
revolting 
Magnificent 


1 


scenes of violence, 


unpleasantness 
that’s about a you can say 


M 


* Monsieur Vincent (French). Pierre 
KF t Drama. The struggle of 


con- 


us, determined ench 


priest of 
Century to a Ken 


inditerent 


to the needs of the poor: how al- 


1 he established hos- 


singlehandec 


nd shelters for them, taught by 
what true se 
r condescension 
f one 
man be 
f all that 
under 


vith in 


mesty 
iong 
ades personal- 

yon many 
Hollywood's 
ige produc 
ing in com 

wide pa 


M, Y 


Xavier 
Ricar- 
Esther Wil 
there is (a 


Daughter (MGM) 

Betty Garrett 
talban, Red Skelton 
omedy. What plot 
nistaken for the 
South 


Neptune's 


orchestra, 


ib masseur is 
captain of a visiting 
an polo team) is inconsequen 
musical, 
ing. and swimming scenes, plus the 
t stretches of Skelton-filled 
caretree, 


Wacky 
M, Y 


d uninhibited 


the film exists for its 


technicolored, 


lic) 


The 


Hanne 
Betty Lou Ger- 
Rockwell. Director: R. G 

Melodrama How U. § 
their claws on idealis- 
fool them, then 
impossible for them to 


Red Menace (Repub 
jarbara Fullet 
tobert 
rringsteen 
ommunists get 
people, exploit them 
ke it almost 
CakK 


The picture of 


away 
“infiltra- 
but the 
patriotic 


being hailed 


Communist 


tion” tactics may be valuable, 


m will hardly 


opaganda for which it is 


serve as the 
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A startling laboratory discovery is about to be made in It Happens Every Spring, 
a film which mixes science and baseball effectively with this result: “good fun.” 


because its people are so inhuman, ar- 
tificial, typed, its situations so lurid and 
unreal. If all U.S 
hysterical 
there's not 


intentions 


Communists are as 
unstable as these, surely 
much to fear from them 
lost in old-fashioned 


approach M, Y 


Good 


melodramatic 


Dor 


the 


* Rubens (Belgian) 
producing paintings by 
tury artist, explaining 
comparing his works to others’, ete 


wmentary re 
16th Cen- 
his techniques, 


Forty-five-minute film does a good job 
of making its subject live interest- 
avoiding the static quality 
films often have. A pict » that 


and 
ing, such 
is worth 
while a. F< 
Rusty 


Donaldson, 


Ted 
Drama 


Saves a Life (Columbia) 
Stephe n Dunne 
Some small-town boys and their dog try 
to drive away the city man who has in 
formerly 


were welcome, but from which they 


herited an estate where they 
are 
have a change 
become friends 

but 


Then they 
of heart, and all 
Very stiltedly 


devoid of 


now barred 


done since it is 
frightening 
fare 


scenes, it is good 


juvenile | 
The Beautiful Blonde from Bashful Bend 
(20th Century-Fox). Betty Grable, Por- 
ter Hall, Romero, Rudy Vallee 
Director: Preston Sturges. Farce about 
a dance-hall girl in pioneer town whose 
amazingly aim with a gun is al- 
landing her in trouble, even 
when, to avoid the law after shooting 
judge in the posterior, she poses as 
prim schoolteacher who doesn’t know 
one end of the gun from the other. 
Director Sturges’ hitherto-deserved 
fame as comic satirist gets badly tar- 
nished in this feeble, vulgar, repetitious 
slapstick affair, in which an added an- 
novance is the but unintel- 
ligible dialogue. M, Y 


Cesar 


sure 
ways 


frantic, all 


Wil- 
Mona 
Director 
rhree out 
Two by 


Streets of Laredo (Paramount). 
liam Bendix, Macdonald Carey, 
Freeman, William Holden 
Leslie Fenton. Melodrama 


law buddies get separated. 


chance wind up with the Texas Rang 
planning to use their inside infor 
mation to bandit career of the 
third. But they are converted to the 
ways of law and order, and after much 
backing and filling bring their former 
pal to justice—but not till he has shown 
his yellow streak by turning on them 
and killing the bumbling, naive one of 
the pair 

Another traditional given 
cast and production values to move it 
the “A” list. But it’s still filled 
with traditional western clichés Fur 
thermore, by giving the outlaws heroic 
stature it them and others like 


attractive M, Y 


ers, 


abet 


western 


onto 


makes 


them dangerously 
. = 7 


Among other current films, these, al 


ready reviewed, should prove reward 
ing: 

For FAMILY Adventure in 
1 Connecticut Yankee in King 
Court, Down to the 
Women, Louisiana Story, So Dear to My 
Heart, The Sun Comes Up, The Stratton 
Story, Take Me Out to the Ball Game, 
The Wizard of Oz 

For Mature AupDIENCE: The 
of Broadway, The City across the 
Command Hamlet, 
the Brave. Joan of Arc, A Letter to 
Three Wives, Mr. Belvedere Goes to Col 
lege, Mi and Mr. Traill, Paisan 
Portrait of Quartet, The Red 
Shoes, The Undercover Man, 
The Window 

From advance 
seem worth 
(French farm 
(British school setting), Lost Boun 
daries (the racial theme), Man to Men 
(French biography of Red Cross pion 
Movie Crazy (Harold Lloyd reis 
Pride of the Yankees (reissue of 
Lou Gehrig story), The Quiet One (ju 
venile-delinquency documentary), Sor 
rowful Jones (Bob Hope in remake of 
Little Miss Marker), We Were Strangers 
(melodrama set in Cuban revolution), 
The Boy (British courtroom 
drama) 


Baltimore. 
Arthur 
Sea in Ships, Little 


Barkleys 
River, 


Decision, Home of 


Perrin 
Jenny, 
Set-Up, 


these would 
Farrebique 
Pig 


reports, 
considering: 
life), The 


Guinea 


eer), 
sue}, 


Winslow 











Dohu T.Prederich 





Speaking of New Books— 


HILLS AND THE PEOPLE WHO LIVED THERE . 


OOD reading is where we find it. 

For me well all 
over the world’s map, this past month. 
An Australian Alan Villiers, 
has given me some of the best. I re- 


this has been pretty 


writer, 


member with what common delight my 
schoolboy sons and I read his Falmouth 
for Orders some 15 years ago—a book 
big with ocean space and rich in the 
clean long voyage in 
one of the very last of the world’s great 


excitement of a 
sailing ships. Now Villiers has given us 
two good books in a single season—a 
rare achievement for any writer. 
The Set of the Sails is an autobiogra- 
phy, the story of a life spent largely in 
sailing ships, and genuinely dedicated 
to recording the end of an era, the pass- 
ing of the great ships of sail It fol- 
lows that Villiers has a 
tell, from his first vovage in the small 
Rothesay from 
Zealand, to the days 


good story to 


sailing freighter Bay 
Australia to New 
, 


when, as master of his own Joseph Con- 


rad, he sailed around the globe and 
through the Coral Sea. I think it will 
be the Villiers himself 
would most value, and which I feel is 
most justified, if I say that he has done 


praise which 


material: 


justice to his 1 
which no 


the experience 
man of our 
time has had both the will to live and 
the skill to write. The Set of the Sails 


is marred by no posturing, no straining 


of a life other 


for effect, no artificial self-consciousness, 


no self-pity. Reticent in purely personal 
matters, it is full and rich and strong in 
its portrayal of the ships in which Vil- 
liers sailed and the men with whom he 
b AI k 


The Coral Sea is equally 


worked. It’s a fine 
good reading. 
example of what is 
popular 


form of writing: a book in which his- 


It is an admirable 
a largely new and deservedly 


torv, descriptive geography, 


and per- 
sonal experience are wrought together 
into a unifie meaningful reading 
World War 
first awareness 
that vast and 
perilous region known as the Coral Sea. 
Names we had never heard—Guadalca- 


expe rience Second 


gave most of 1 ul 


even of the existence of 


nal, Bougainville—suddenly became ter- 
ribly Villiers relates the 
history of the Sea 
some of 
battles. He 


important. 
long and dramatic 
tt y 


before it became the scene of 


most deci 


the world’s 


2a 


ABOUT A LIFE AT SEA 


gives fascinating glimpses—all that any 
white man should pretend to give—of 
its native peoples, and pictures for us 
the region’s peculiar and sinister beauty 
intimate and e: 
tended experience of its waters. Alto 
Alan Villiers of Australia has 
right well by us in these 


in terms of his own 


gether, 
done two 
books.* 

_ 

In The 
Dobie 
small North American wolf which is his 
title held 

one of the 
bovhood is 


Voice of the Coyote, J. Frank 


widely as does the 


ranges as 


subject. His instant excite 
ment for 


memories of my 


most vivid 
that of 
middle of an 


me: 
waking suddenly in the 
August 
strangling cry 
slipped from my bed to crouch by the 


night with an unearthly wild 


ringing in my ear I 


one window of the small upstairs room 
There by the 
vard in the moon 


in our Iowa farmhouse 
cannas in the front 
light, not 50 feet from the house, was 
a coyote: I could see the small ears, the 
ruff on his shoulders, the plume of his 
tail. As I lifted his head 
and howled again—an eerie, unearthly, 


watched, he 


appalling cry, and wholly un- 


forgettable. The old dog that slept un- 


unique 


For an article by Alan Villicrs in THe 
RoTARIAN, see J Going Back to the Islands 
August, 1938 


A ROLLING EMPIRE. 


. THE COYOTE . . . THE BLACK 


der the washing machine on the back 
porch maintained a discreet silence, and 
presently the coyote scratched earth on 
the cannas with stiff legs, and trotted 
away. 

J. Frank Dobie is 
apologist for the coyote 


something of an 
Hated and de- 
spised by most white men, hunted mer- 
cilessly and systematically, losing 
ground in the regions which were once 
his strongholds, the coyote has man- 
aged to survive and even to extend his 
into States in which he 


range many 


was, until comparatively recent vears, 
Dobie’s defense is based on 
and 


arbitrary interference with the balance 


unknown. 

the general premise that violent 
between animal populations which Na- 
ture has established is likely to lead to 
unforeseen and possibly disastrous re- 
I agree; economic history records 
Dobie 
shows pretty convincingly that the coy- 


sults. 
many instances of such disasters. 


ote is not the enemy of the quail, for 
example, which he has often been held 
to be. As to the coyote on the cattle 
ranges, Dobie holds that a cow that can- 
not or will not defend her calf against 
a coyote has no business on the range 
in the first place, and with this view 
also I am inclined to agree. 

In our 30 years of ownership of a 
tract of partially wild land in northern 


Cover sketch from Robert J. Casey’s The Black Hills, which Reviewer Frederick calls 


“an eminently successful blending of history, description, and personal experience.” 
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Michigan, we have seen a good deal of 
called cycles in the animal 
initial abundance of 
both cottontails 
and sudden and al- 
most complete disappearance; and now 
gradual return. We are witness- 
ing the steady diminution in numbers 
of the ruffed grouse—the finest of game 
to our thinking—in spite of all 
protect them; and the 
rapid increase of the white-tailed deer, 
seemingly not at all retarded by the an 
nual slaughter of bucks, in the noisy 
of hunters. 
Herds of 40 or 50 on our fields are now 
a common sight, trampling the young 
pawing the wheat from be- 


what are 
populations—the 
for example, 
their 


rabbits, 


snowshoes: 


tneir 


birds 


we can do to 


open season, by armies 


1 or 
the snow: an increasingly serious 
This very 
experiencing an un- 


economic hazard to farmers 
Summer we are 
and 
of our home grounds by hordes of chip- 
munks and small red squirrels—a phe- 
noted likewise by all 
neighbors—with a 


precedented inexplicable invasion 


nomenon our 
corresponding de- 
crease in the population of birds, whose 


eggs and nestlings are the rodents’ first 


choice as food, and a resultant increase 


trouble with insect pests. 


S in other aspects than the contro- 
however, that Mr. Dobie’s book 
reader. 
collected 
amazing tales 


fers most to the general 


rough many vears he has 
folklore 
sagacity and resourceful- 


egends and traditions of the red 


tte lore and 
e animals’ 


] 


who lived at peace with the coy- 


tories of the coyote’s relationship 
rattlesnake, the the 

ie dog, and other creatures of the 
ns where he was 
ndant. All this lore—richer by far 
mu can believe until you read the 

s held 
profound interest and by his admi- 
marked 
by dry humor and broad sympathy. I 
wouldn't know what to ask for 
book No one but J. Frank 
or written 


antelope, 


formerly most 


together by the writer's 


ible yle—pungent, colorful, 
more 

such a 
Dobie could have written it, 
it so well.* 

. . « 

One of the most treasured possessions 
of my childhood little 
tle half full of small garnets, 


was a glass bot 
a memento 
a family visit to the Black Hills be- 
I used to pour the little 
feasting on their 


ore my time. 
stones into my hand, 
soft, rich redness, and promise myself 
that before many years I would see for 
myself forests, caves 


those canyons, 


1d waterfalls of which I caught fasci- 
ating glimpses in the talk of my eld- 
s. I too would pick up garnets from 
The years 
not yet seen the 
The Black 


bed of a clear stream 


are many, and I have 


Black Hills Reading now 


Rorarian_ by this 
England, 


For an article in THe 
author, see Teras Cowhand in 
June, 1947. 
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Hills, by Robert J. Casey, I know much 
more about the region, probably, than 
I would if I had gone there. I have 
learned, that the Black 
Hills are not black, and that they are 
not hills but mountains, perhaps the 
most ancient mountains of the world 
Yet I am more sure than ever that I 
want to see them for myself. 

The Black Hills is another strikingly 
good example of the new literary form 
I mentioned in speaking of Villiers’ The 
Coral Sea: an eminently successful blend- 
ing of history, description, and personal 
experience. Casey writes with a loving 
enthusiasm which 


for example, 


is never uncritical: 
witness his hilariously funny exposition 
of what happened in respectable Rapid 
City “the night the river came up.” He 
describes infectiously the strangeness 
and beauty of the adjacent Bad Lands 
and of the Hills themselves. He pro- 
vides maps, and directions for tourists 
which seem highly usable. 

But the real wealth of Casey’s book 
lies in the people it portrays, the amaz- 
ingly varied and often riotous proces- 
of human Scotty Philip, 
who raised buffalo to solace his Indian 
wife; Alex Johnson, the railroad king, 
who sent a gift of live guinea fowl to 
Dr. Charles Mayo; Sitting Bull and Gen- 
eral Custer; Hooky Jack Leary and 
Wild Bill Hickok; a regiment more. I 
am pretty sure you will agree with me 
that this is one of the best books you 
read for brief, 
trait-biographies and for 


sion beings: 


have ever sharp por- 


exciting and 


funny stories of real people: the story 


of Governor Bulow, President Coolidge, 
and the liver-fed trout 
old phrase, “worth the price of the vol- 
ume.” 


is alone, in the 


. . . 

A part of the story of the Black Hills 
appears also in Granger Country: A Pic- 
torial Social History of the 
Railroad, edited by Lloyd 
Stanley Pargellis. This is 
ample I have yet seen of another new 
Kind of book, that in which the life of 
a region and a time is recreated pri- 
marily through selection and arrange- 


Burlington 
Lewis and 


the best ex- 


ment of pictures, with some accompany- 
ing text. In this the 
pictures has been superbly judicious: 


case choice of 
hardly one of the hundreds the big book 
interest, and 
treat- 


contains lacks immediate 
their range, the 
ment, the steady emphasis on human 
interest, all The 
tors drew on the rich collections of the 
Burlington Railroad itself and of the 
Newberry Library, as well as on other 
sources. The accompanying text is as 
fine as the authoritative in 
scholarship but unfailingly concrete and 


proport ion of 


are admirable. edi- 


pictures, 
lively. Of the two editors whose good 
work together produced this exception- 
ally enjoyable and valuable book, Lloyd 
Lewis has died since the work was com- 


Sea Traveller Alan Villiers, who re- 
cords a life spent on sailing ships and 
tells of the vast, beauteous Coral Sea. 


pleted. 
American reading public and especially 
to the Middle West which was his home 


His death is a grave loss to the 


- * * 

Empire on Wheels, by Raymond W 
Settle and Mary Lund Settle, is an ac 
count of enterprises in Western trans 
portation which preceded the building 
of the Burlington and other railroads 
the gaudy stagecoach empire which 
three remarkable men—Wm. H. Russell, 
W. B. Waddell, and Alexander Majors- 
built on the of Army 
The Pony Express was the most dra 
and the 
their ventures; 


basis contracts 


matic most widely known of 
the authors of Empire 
that it 


publicity 


on Wheels show was conceived 


in part as a stunt, with a 
view to further freight and express con 
tracts. I this 
for more of the actual texture of 
life of the trains, 


tail of the personal and 


book 


the 


wished, as I read 


and less de 


financial af 


wagon 


fairs of the promoters. 
* » * 

Cape Cod Summer, by Eleanor Early, 
is, like Casey's The Black Hills, a com 
bination of history, folklore, description 
of places, and portrayal of people. It 
is a highly personal guide to Cape Cod, 
in which such subjects as antiques and 
cookery are not neglected. Appropri 
ately, perhaps, a far quieter and less 
bumptious book than The Black Hills, it 
seems to me good reading in itself and 
doubly good if one plans to visit the 
Cape—though I would take 
Thoreau’s Cape Cod with me, too. 


want to 


. * 7 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

The Set of the Sails, Alan Villiers (Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.75).—The Coral Sea, Alan Villiers 
(Whittlesey, $4).—The Voice of the Coyote 
J. Frank Dobie (Little, Brown, $4).—Th« 
Black Hills, Robert J. Casey (Bobbs-Merrill 
$5).—Granger Country, edited by Lloyd 
Lewis and Stanley Pargellis (Little, Brown, 
$5).—Empire on Wheels, Raymond W 
Settle and Mary Lund Settle (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50).—Cape Cod Summer, 
Eleanor Early (Houghton Mifflin, $3). 
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Students from four lands are fascinated by a highway map before the tour starts. 


what your 
seen it 


don't know 


country is like until you've 
through the eyes of folks who don’t live 
there 

That's what Rotarians and their wives 


New 


they 


in a England towns are 


Saying since 


score of 


were hosts and host 


esses to 30 students from 18 countries 
American Home Life 
Rotary Club 


and sponsored 


who took a recent 
Tour spearheaded by the 
of Yonkers, New York 
by Rotary 257th District 

an lobby of International 
House t ‘olumbia 1 


place 


niversity The 
Fold 


vere draped over 


was cl th baggage 
ed coats and 
suitcases patiently awaiting the arrival 
of a large 1-lined bus 

slow at first. The 

rs not only to the 
United States, but to each other as well 
But the 


students \v 
embarrassed shyness was 
bridged wit warmth of anticipation 
By the tour of New 


England was complet 30 were on 


time the one-weel 


friendly terms w other, and 
with the U.S.A. as we 

And the rica they discovered was 
quite different from the place I had 


known ‘ nd of 


think of it, 


houses,” 
that’s 
realized it 

You ild hav een the sparkle of 
inte t in tl ‘ he young men 
as \ atc d | being made. Or the 


white 
one said 


sort of rigl But I'd never 


girl her sited school systems 
and tvpical 
U.S.A 4 totary Clubs, and 


he hi terist nformality 


nomes 


even 

among e who hold high political 

office were fascination 
president of 


advised simi- 


Dwigh ) 
Columbia | 
lar groups starting such 
tours \ t tl le things into 
the total pict ‘his group tried 

At times 


students 


comments of the 
about n of “little 


made me nce like when 


these 


things 


10 


they talked of 
beauty” with 
lighted resorts 

Someone else set upon the “dreadful 
sameness.” But I when 
another found in this the secret of the 
country’s strength 
a land so large with so many 
backgrounds could find a common de- 
nominator for living—a natural unity— 
without anyone dictating what it should 
or should not be 


“commercializing natural 
billboards and garishly 


was relieved 


He was amazed that 
diverse 


GUEST STUDENTS SEE 
THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 


INSIDE EATING ‘HOT DOGS,’ 


TOURING FACTORIES, STAYING 


IN ROTARIAN HOMES. 


When I left the group, it was with a 
feeling of pride. The visitors liked the 
land I live in and they respected my 
neighbors 

“The people are so friendly,” a girl 
from Vienna said. Then she character- 
ized what she had seen as “American 
plenty. Plenty of food, kindness, hos- 
pitality, and laughter.’ 

The Yonkers-&-257 
success, and more American Home Life 
Tours are in order. And why shouldn't 
the idea be taken up by Rotary Clubs in 
other cities and other lands? “Foreign 
students” welcome an opportunity of 
seeing the real country in which they 
living The happy 
memories they store up today add to the 
reservoir of goodwill for to- 


project was a 


are temporarily 


world's 
morrow! 
Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Photos: Mohamed Hamid 


A gue:t from India helps Mrs. Gordon Brown in the kitchen during an overnight 


step in New Haven, Conn. 


Rotarians en route welcome the students into their homes. 
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The Gordon Browns’ spaniel sits up for his guest from India, who is 
learning more of American home life than he could from a dozen books. 





“Having a wonderful time.” This Addresses are exchanged by tour The Rotary-t lanned tour includes a typical church in Pittsfield, 
girl from Iraq sends a card home. members of Okinawaand Norway. Mass. Religious {freedom in America impresses the students. 


Tour members relax at the ocean after a busy round of visiting in- Two visitors from China, one subscribing to American fashions, pose 
dustries and institutions. Pretty pebbles are hunted as souvenirs, with their genial host, Edward H. Davis, of Waterbury, Conn. 
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Photo: Allen 


Boxes of clothing totalling 659 pounds 
ready for shipment to Finland and The 
Netherlands by Rotarians of Cushing, 
Okla., who contributed the wearing ap- 
parel and defrayed all shipping costs. 


Photo: Topeka Trade School 


Architectural group at two-day voca- 
tional-counselling conference sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Topeka, Kans., 
and attended by 350 students from 18 
towns in District 180. Sixty-five guided 
tours served all vocational interests. 


COMMUNITY 


% 
o 
- 
— 
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Several members of 
the Rotary Club of 
BrisToL, ENGLAND, re- 
cently visited a social club in Soutn- 
MEAD, competing in a series of games. 
. . . Rotarians who recently visited the 
Rotary Boys Home at WEsTON-SUPER- 
MakeE entertained the boys with a cafe 
meal, and games on the sands... . / A 
Rotary tent was provided for visiting 
Rotarians attending the Bath and West 
Agricultural Society show. 


News Bits 
from Bristol 


Brief Bits from Here are scattered 
Great Britain thumbnail reports of 
activities of Rotary 
Clubs in Great Britain: The Exmouth, 
ENGLAND, Club was instrumental in ar 
ranging for a student farmer from 
France to spend a year on a farm in 
Devonshire, to study English farming 
methods. . A chiming clock has been 
given to a blind institute by the CuHEs- 
TERFIELD, ENGLAND, Club... . In a recent 
inter-Club debate, BERKHAMSTED, ENG- 
LAND, Rotarians argued that incentives 
are necessary in industry. Representa- 
tives of the AMERSHAM Club opposed, 
and won a 19 to 18 decision. . . . PEN- 
ARTH, WALES, Rotarians staged a dance 
to raise funds to buy furniture for the 
local hostel for old-age pensioners. .. . 
The Reicate, ENGLAND, Club has initi- 
ated a series of three lectures on civic 
matters. 
Rotarians of H1Lo, 


HawWaAIll, recently 
sent letters of greet 


Hilo Says ‘Hello’ 
to Japanese Clubs 


ing to the newly reorganized Rotary 
Clubs in Japan. Each message carried 
an expression of hope that they woul! 
be able to collaborate with each of them 
in making the Fourth Object of Rotary 


he 


A musical welcome awaited northern California Rotarians who descended upon Davis, 
Calif., in more than 30 airplanes to attend the “Davis Rotary Aviation Day.” Theme 
of the meeting was the businessman's and farmer’s use of the personal airplane. 
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BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


the foundation on which a better world 
can be built with international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace. 


The Rotary Club of 
Ruy, WALEs, in con- 
junction with a hos- 
pital management committee, recently 
arranged a service of commemoration 
and thanksgiving in the chapel of a lo- 
cal hospital, at which time a bronze me- 
morial was unveiled to the memory of 
Dame Agnes Hunt, who with the late 
Sir Robert Jones was closely associated 
with the treatment and training of crip- 
ples. 


Rhyl Recognizes 
a Benefactor 


Manilans Members of the Ro- 
Get Orchids tary Club of MAniza, 

THE PHILIPPINES, who 
maintain a perfect-attendance mark for 
at least six months have their names 
appended to a Rotary wheel at the 
meeting place. A sign indicates recog- 
nition as members of the “Order of the 
Orchid.” 


*. «2 Why, | Even Six members of the 


Remember When’ Rotary Club of Kinc- 
FISHER, OKLA., held 


the floor at a recent meeting and pre- 
sented a program of reminiscences, re- 
calling early-day experiences and the 
changes which have been wrought in 
their businesses and professions, as well 
as in the community, in the past 40 
years. All are charter members of the 
Club, which was organized in 1925. 


Some 2,000 school 
children participated 
in the recent parade 
stimulating interest in safety- which 
was sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
JoHNSTOWN, Pa. Cash prizes were given 
for the best floats, the best-appearing 
delegations, and the best slogans. Win- 
ner in the latter category was: “A 
chance a day takes a life away.” 


Safety Signs 
at Johnstown 


Athletes of the local 
high school were 
honored at a recent 
banquet tendered by the Rotary Club of 
Cuiinton, Micu. Rotarians and other 
businessmen did the serving. A high 
light of the program was a showing of 
movies of a college football game. 


Spotlight on 
Athletes 


Beach Party One of the “extra- 
Big Success curricular” high 

lights of Rotary’s 
New York Convention in June for some 
300 Rotarians and members of their 
families was “Jones Beach Day,” an out- 
ing arranged by several Rotary Clubs 
in the Lone IsLanp, N. Y., area. The 
visitors travelled from the Convention 
city by special train to Freeport, N. Y., 
then proceeded in a police-escorted 125- 
car motorcade to famed Jones Beach, 
with its white sand, boardwalk, and 
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flowers Guests did whatever 
fancies willed—and a grand time 
ad by all. 


P, T. Barnum, the 

great showman, was 

once Mayor of 

Bripceport, Conn. In order to pay trib- 
to his memory the city recently 

ated a week-long holiday, with all 

hoo and hullabaloo of circus- 

To be sure, the local Rotary Club 

an active part in sponsoring the 

val. There was a 26-mile marathon 

from Barnum'’s birthplace to his 

ie in Seaside Park, where a perpet- 

memorial light was ignited in his 

ory The Mayors of 19 other 

DGEPORTS in the U.S.A. were invited 

ttend an old-fashioned clam _ bake, 

long with the Governors of all the 
England States 5 


Bridgeport 
Honors Barnum 


Cripple Gets Rotarians of Ros- 
Clectric Car WELL, N. Mex., have 
come to the rescue 

of a young woman in their community 
vho has been crippled since early child- 
hood, and have provided her with an 
elect car to replace the hand-operated 
eel chair which she formerly used to 
her assignments as a baby 


I 


Launching a new pro- 
gram to develop bet- 
ter rural-urban rela- 
Rotary Club of CANTON, MIss., 

met with a farm club, arrang- 

the meal and the program. One 
leclared there are no barriers 

break down between town and coun- 
“The barriers don’t exist,” he 

“It is just a question of get- 

g acquainted and understanding each 


‘Barriers Just 
Don't Exist’ 


er’s problems.” 


Rotarians attending 
arecent intercity 
gathering in ReEap- 
Pa., found pleasant and positive 
roof of the internationality of Rotary 
unted on special display boards were 
ers of greeting from some 200 Clubs 
m 82 Districts in 46 countries. Some 


Stamps Prove 
Internationality 


covers would make even an ama- 
philatelist turn green with envy, 
they contained blocks or complete 

ts of stamps 
\ feature of the recent intercity meet- 
r of Rotarians in Maucu CHUNK, PA., 
he presentation of a $200 Rotary 
ndation check by the LANSForD, PA., 
tary Club. More than 120 Rotarians 

were in attendance, from 12 Clubs 


‘Bread and Soup’ The end results of 


Results Continue the “bread and soup” 
project of a group of 


Michigan Rotary Clubs will probably 
be known for yea As a result of 
n to dine on the light diet and 
rest of the regular luncheon 
to aid distressed persons in Eu- 
genuine interest in the recipi- 
veloped. After receiving “thank 
tters, two Clubs decided to bring 
lisplaced persons’ families to their 
inities to live 
ING, MIcH., Rotarians have “adopt- 
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Photo: Connold 


A section of the four-day careers-and-hobbies exhibition organized by the Rotary 
Club of East Grinstead, England, to help boys and girls choose their lifework. 


Smiles wreath the faces of British recipients of food parcels sent by the Rotary 
Club of Adelaide, Australia. This Club is sending 250 parcels a month to the Ro- 
tary Club of London, England, for distribution to those people in greatest need. 


“Hushpuppies,” a favorite Southern dish, being eaten by Gainesville, Fla., Rotar- 
ians at an evening meeting in a 2,083-acre forest. Besides having dinner on a log, 
Rotarians observed the work of the School of Forestry of the University of Florida. 


A trophy for the inter-Club softball championship being presented to Hermosa Beach, 
Calif., Rotarians at a picnic sponsored by the Rotary Club of Hawthorne, Calif. All 
Clubs in zone three of District 160 participated in this southern California activity. 
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Youths needn’t gather in questionable places or on street corners in Dillon, Mont. 
They have their own recreation center with dance floor, snack bar, and lounge. Local 
Rotarians raised $6,500 for this youth center—‘one of the finest in Montana.” 


Photo: Toronto Globe & Mail 


Skater Suzanne Morrow plants one on 
the cheek of S. G. Reid, director and 
producer of the Ice Revue staged by the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont. (secitem). 


ed a city.” At least they are seeing that 
many residents of WUERZBERG, GERMANY, 
have more wearing apparel. They have 
shipped them 17 bales, or 1,100 pounds, 
of used clothing. 

HUNTINGDON, Que., CANADA, and HwuNT- 
INGDON, ENGLAND, have come much closer 
together in recent months. About a 
year ago the Rotary Club of the former 
city sent nearly two tons of foodstuffs 
to the latter community for distribution 
to the aged, veterans, and other needy. 
In recognition of this international ges- 
ture, a milling company recently pub- 
licized the Canadian city as the “town 
of the week” in its national broadcast. 
The mi!l also donated a quantity of 
muffin mix to the English HUNTINGDON. 


Rotarians find a mul- 
titude of ways to 
place accent on 
youth activities in their communities. 
For instance, the Derroir LAKEs, MINN., 
Rotary Club recently sponsored a voca- 
tional-counselling clinic for 400 high- 
school sophomores, juniors, and seniors, 
and gave them an opportunity to sur- 
vey vocations in which 
they manifest an interest. 
ENTERPRISE, ALA., Ro- 
tarians sponsored a Youth 
Week program, during 
which selected youths 
studied the workings of 
the city government 
and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Cash and book 
awards were given to the 
winners of a public-speak- 
ing contest sponsored re- 
cently by the Rotary Club 
of MILTON, Mass. Winning 
talks were on such topics 
as working toward world 
government, bridging bar- 
riers, a plea for the United 
Nations, what youth can 

do for peace, etc. 
The Paterson, N. J., Ro- 


Rotarians Place 
Accent on Youth 


Conshohocken, Pa., 
boys and girls “took 
over” the city govern- 
ment recently as part 
of a youth program or- 
ganized by the local Ro- 
tary Club. They even 
ran the fire department, 


tary Club recently presented its Glee 
Club in a concert to raise funds to bene- 
fit its youth-work project. Savings bonds 
were presented to two teen-age musi- 
cians—winners of the Club’s musicians’ 
furtherance awards. 

The major project of the Rotary Club 
of Bay Sr. Louis, Miss., during the past 
year has been the sponsorship of a teen- 
age group which now has its own quar- 
ters. Members recently planted trees 
and shrubs to beautify the grounds, 
SHAWVILLE, Que., CANADA, Rotarians re- 
cently raised more than $8,000 to land- 
scape the grounds of a local hospital. 


Featuring Canada’s 
“Ballerina of the 
Blades,” Barbara 
Ann Scott, and numerous other stars of 
the silver skates, the Rotary Club of 
Toronto, OnT., CANADA, recently staged 
its second annual Ice Revue. Proceeds 
from the week-long performance enabled 
the Club to carry on its many humani- 
tarian undertakings, including a project 
calling for free heart examinations of 
all Toronto’ public-school children. 
Among the stars who participated wa 
Suzanne Morrow (see cut). Total in- 
come was approximately $110,000, of 
which about $40,000 will be clear for 
philanthropic purposes. 


Toronto Raises 
Funds Ice Wey 


Rotarians and Lions 
of HAGERSTOWN, IND., 
recently joined forc- 
es and gave an appreciation dinner for 
the faculty and school board of the local 
school system. It was the first time 
that the community had ever paid trib- 
ute to the work of its schoolteachers, 
and individual faculty members have 
written glowing letters of appreciation 
to their hosts. 


Appreciation 
Is Appreciated 


Remember the claim 
of Nives, Ca.ir., Ro- 
tarians (page 41, THE 
Rotarian for June) that having both 
surar and salt classifications in their 
Club constituted something of a record? 
Members of the New IBer1A, La., Rotary 
Club literally lifted their noses and 


Speaking of 
Condiments 


Photo: Guill 


Pikesville, Md., Rotarians spotlight the 
youth of their community with a“ Youth 
Days” celebration. Here they present 
engraved silver plates to two local 
students chosen for good citizenship. 
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It’s clean-up time in Garden City, Mich., 
and Rotary Club President Charles G. 
W ebb (left) and Mayor E. W. Schaller 
inaugurate it with a coat of paint for the 
Club’s comfortable bus-stop benches. 


ed, for among them are members 
both sugar and salt classifications, 
inother whose company makes the 
d-famous Tabasco Sauce Notified 
New IBerRIANS Of their claim, a NILES 
esman pointed out that while they 
NILEs, one 
does manufacture mono sodi- 


no Tabasco Sauce in 


rlutemate which is used in sauces 


f 


ips instead of bouillon 


During the month of 
September, five more 
I 


Five More Clubs 


Reach 25 Years 
totary Clubs will 


their silver anniversaries Con- 
ilations to them! They are Forest 
Oreg Sebring, Fla Mountain 
Los Altos, Calif Roxboro, N. C 
Albans, Vt 
Six charter members were presented 
5-year pins at the recent silver- 
rsary celebration of the Rotary 
f Dover, N. H lusic Was pro- 
a young man who won the 
~ rch-for-talent contest the vear 
e, and is now a student in the mu- 
department at the University of New 
npsnire 
pecial badges were presented to two 
nbers of the Rotary Club of OCEAN- 
CaLir., denoting perfect attendance 


ig the 25-year history of their Club 
sional entertainment, including a 
ventriloquist, enlivened the affair 
Five surviving charter members were 
honored at the recent silver-anniversary 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Vicks- 
BUR( MICH Special guests were two 
Srurcis, Micu., Rotarians who helped 
th the Club’s organization 
founder President and three oth- 
arter members were present at the 
ent silver-anniversary meeting of the 
Rotary Club of AYLESBURY, ENGLAND. 


Rotary History Five hundred miles 
} 


MadeinCanada orth from TORONTO 
in Ontario's northern 


30,000), 
until recently was Canada’s 
city without a Rotary Club. But 
Zealous Rotarians of 
y, 300 miles south, have seen to 
To start the 25 new Timmins Ro- 


derness is TIMMINS (pop 


one now 


ns aright, members of 22 Clubs 
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throughout Ontario chartered a special 
12-Pullman train to which were coupled 
three private cars of C.P.R. and C.N.R. 
vice-presidents who are Toronto Rotari- 
ans. The gala banquet was attended by 
420 persons, and week-end entertain- 
ment included a visit deep into one of 
the 14 large gold mines of the communi- 
ty (see cut: left to right are then Dis- 
trict Governor Edward A. Simmons, of 
TRENTON, and Secretary Nic G. Kins- 
man, then President Harold M. Gully, 
Past President Leonard A. Philip, and 
Past International Director Joseph A. 
Caulder, all of Toronto). The visitors 
left ToronTO on a Friday afternoon, re- 
turning Monday morning Someone 
handy with a pencil figured they had 
travelled 128,000 individual miles! 


Rotarians of District 
271 have found a 
pleasant way to 
maintain fellowship among the various 
Clubs. A bowling league was created 
last vear, with 134 Rotarians and their 
ladies attending the banquet which 
topped off the season's activities. The 
District’s 1948-49 Governor, A. R. Smiles, 
donated a trophy which will be given to 
the winning team—until one Club wins 
it three times in succession 


Bowling Helps 
Create Fellowship 


Another Two Greetings to 24 new 


Dozen Clubs Rotary Clubs, includ 
ing two which have 


been readmitted! They are (with spon- 
Hamburg, Ger- 
many (readmitted); Mandalay, Burma 
(readmitted); Cochranville-Atglen (Ox- 
ford), Pa.; 
zil; Orgryte, Sweden 
Stony Brook (Port Jefferson), N. Y 

Fairfield-Suisun (Vacaville), Calif 

Newport (Morehead City), Calif.; Col- 
Canada; Trivan 


sors in parentheses) 


Sao Carlos (Campinas), Bra- 
Eksjo, Sweden; 


borne (Cobourg), Ont 
drum (Cochin), India 

L’Aquila, Italy; Hastings (Johns- 
town), Pa.; Ballina Lismore), Aus- 
tralia; Kiruna, Sweden; Modena, Italy; 
Rajpipla (Surat), India; Normal (Bloom 
ington), Ill.; Athens (Knoxville), Tenn.; 
Warwick (Cranston), R. I.; Doorn, The 
Netherlands; Lojo, Finland; Fountaine- 


bleau, France; Baden-Baden, Germany. 





Photo: Reed 
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Golden hospitality! Rotarians of Tim- 
mins, Ont., Canada, took their organ- 
izing District Governor and other guests 
deep into a gold mine (also see item). 


Photo: Kent 


Motion pictures provide money for the 
European relief work of Burwood, Aus- 
tralia, Rotarians. Here William Beard 
and S. B. Gamble begin a film-showing 
trip to raise funds. The film program 
has brought in about £50 a week. 


A beautiful citizenship trophy for the 
winner! That's what Rotarian Harry L. 
Foster, of the Pecos, Tex., Rotary Club, 
is awarding to Harriet Ross, Pecos high- 
school senior, selected for her outstand 
ing scholastic and civic achievements. 


These youngsters are enjoying the Rotary Children’s Room of the Haskell Library 
located on the Canada-U. S. border in Vermont. The Rotary Club of the Boundary, 
Rock Island, Que., Canada, equipped the room with new furniture and good books. 
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Italian students Pierguido Marzoli (center) and Guido Jacobacci talk Rotary with Jay Hill, their official guide for the 1949 project. 


— 


Four Travellers to Arkansas 


ae ASKED Pierguido SOME EUROPEAN BOYS FIND ROTARIANS things backward. Why, labor 


and Guido what impressed ers own cars and homes and 
them most abo it the United GOOD GUIDES TO THE U.S.A have money for entertainment! 
States, and they agreed it was And a boy born in a workman's 
the people family can become a banker if 
They might hav aid the huge fat cents brought to Little Rock last vear, he has the capacity! 
tory in Arkansas where they saw pape the two young Italians were benefici Little Rock Rotarians are rightfully 
being i t of New York aries of what the Little Rock, Arkansas proud of this Fourth Object project 
whicl ey | v ; or even the Rotary Club calls “The Little Rock tvpifyving as it does the active role 
countryside, Plan’’* which, in short, is 60 long Rotary Clubs everywhere are playing 
amped fields of days of seeing America firsthand. Essay in broadening the understanding of 
erguido Marzoli contests aged annually by Rotary Dis world youth And as for Pierguido and 
ive an eve for tricts r countries for the Littl Guido now back in Italy—they expect to 
that Rock C determine the two youths be better civil engineers and lawyers 
impressed n most who sh lake the trip. Pierguido, 23 for it all and better citizens of 
And they hi i ample o t \ and Guido ) won writing on How a Italy and the world, too. It seems a 
see the people ke tw rench st Trip to the ted States Will Help Pre reasonable expectation 
pare We for Wy Lifework 
In photographs at the airport last year, Thrilled by their fast flight from Italy ...and Louis Mermilod are welcomed by 
French students Philippe Boyer... the young men found Little Rock Ro S.J. Beauchamp and Gus Ottenheimer. 
tarlans crowding thelr airport to meet 
them. In the next two months these new 
friends were to entertain the boys in 
their homes; take them on visits to 
their places of business; escort them to 
factories, schools police and fire depart 
ments, courts, tl ity council, churches 
and of cou ary meetings 
Naturally th two youths had 
ceived publici t home before leaving 
and certain Italis iad been quick to 
warn them iat they would find the 
United States a country where the peo 
ple didn't count, where they were slaves 
to a capitalist minority 
Now Pierguido and Guido are con 
vinced that those countrymen had 
*Further detai on the Plan are co 
nternational Service Paper No 
ee on request from Rotary 


kast Wacker Drive 
ibs Bid eh 
sett and 
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Swap OR SELL. Youngsters in White 
Plains, N. Y., recently had an unusual 
opportunity to find jobs, swap knives for 
pitcher’s gloves, or sell “bikes” 
through the local newspaper. For two 
weeks, ROTARIAN BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, 
editor-manager of the Reporter Dis- 
patch, offered free space in his paper to 
youngsters under 16. They took advan- 
tage of the “Boys’ and Girls’ Want Ads,” 
and a full page of interesting reading— 
for adults as well as youths—resulted. 


used 


Habit. More than 40 years ago mem- 
bers of the world’s first Rotary Club— 
Chicago, Ill.—carried out one of their 
first Community Service projects: the 
purchase of a horse for a country doctor 
whose old horse had died. Two of the 


They continued a fine habit (see item). 


first members of that first Club—Harry 
L. RuGGLes and CHARLES A. NEwTton— 
recalled the incident together 
presented their contributions to 
EpWaArD MILLs, president of the Los An- 
County, Calif., branch of the 
American Cancer Society. (Cut shows 
the three men in above order, left to 
right.) 


when 


they 


geles 


‘Hello.’ Surest way to become Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Salida, Colo., 
is to be manager of the local 
telephone exchange. JosEPH DEWHURST, 
who has that job, is serving the Club as 
President for 1949-50. His telephone-com 
pany Rove ERIcKS0N, 
who served a term as Club President 
Before him, another *phone-company 
manager was being primed for the 
Club's highest office, but was transferred 
to another city. 


it seems, 


predecessor was 


Mark for Arp. A special distinction is 
claimed by the 25-member Rotary Club 
of Arp, Tex. In a town of 550, the Club 
has its own hall and its own cook. 


Traveller. CHARLES N. THompson, of 
juck Hill Falls, Pa., is a charter mem- 
ber of the Stroudsburg Rotary Club 20 
miles away. To attend a meeting he 
therefore travels a total of 40 miles, 
which adds up to more than 2,000 miles 
of travel a year for each of the 27 years 

nce the Club was organized. ROTARIAN 
THOMPSON says he has travelled to meet- 


1949 


SEPTEMBER, 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


ings by train, automobile, truck, horse 
and buggy, dog sled, and skimobile (car 
with skiis instead of front wheels and 
caterpillar treads in the rear), and adds, 
“I’ve never walked—all the way.” Al- 
together the mileage equals a couple of 
turns around the globe with allowance 
for some side trips. 


‘Ken’ Sinks One. 
eighth hole—129 


It happened on the 
yards—at the Timu 
quana Country Club in Jacksonville, 
Fla. S. Kenprick GUERNSEY, Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, stepped 
up to the tee with a seven iron while 
ROTARIANS JOHN L. Moore, Frep M. Butt- 
MAN, and J. Pope WuiTTLesey looked on. 
As “Ken” followed through on _ his 
swing, the ball took off in a neat, loping 
arc, landed about 8 feet in front of the 
cup—and gently rolled in. RoraRian 
GueERNsEY is the first Past President of 
Rotary International to achieve eligibili- 
ty for membership in THE RorTarIan’s 
select Hole-in-One Club. 


Any Challengers? Corypon Garrett, 
real-estate broker of Sumner, Wash., has 
staked a claim that he is the oldest Ro- 
tary Club President in the world this 
year. He is 80 years old. 


Way Back When. While going through 
an old scrapbook recently, ArcH C. 
KLumpH, of Cleveland, Ohio, came across 
a letter that resulted from an article he 
wrote for the September, 1928, issue of 
THE Rotarian. “Congratulations on the 
splendid article,” the note read; “it is 
fine. Why did you not also state that I 
claim that you were the first President 
[of Rotary International] to isolate the 
6th [now the 4th] Object germ and 
give it special standing?” The letter was 
signed by Pau. P. Harris, Rotary’s late 
Founder. 


Never-Missers. Sixty-three Tulsa, 
Okla., Rotarians have achieved 100 per- 
cent.attendance records of two years or 
more. MONLOE ENGLER, with a perfect 
record for 30 years, and RALPH TALBOT, 
with 27 years, lead the list. Rotarian 


TALBOT, a Past District Governor, re- 
cently returned from a honeymoon in 
South America, but by use of automo- 
bile and airplane he was able to main- 
tain his record while there. 


Citation. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has recognized 
THe Rorarian for “outstanding assist- 
ance in the furtherance of brother- 
hood.” A certificate was recently re- 
ceived, signed by Harry S. TRUMAN, 
honorary chairman and President of the 
United States; NeLson A. ROCKEFELLER, 
national chairman; and Everett R. 
Cuincuy, president. 


Board. All members were present 
when the 1949-50 Board of Directors of 
Rotary International held its first regu- 
lar meeting July 5-7 in Chicago. Among 
important decisions made were these: 

Designated Vicr-PRESIDENT WALTER D. 
SHULTz as the member of the Board to 
serve with the President in examining 
cases of Rotarians brought up for help 
from the Relief Fund for War-Affected 
Rotarians. 

Ratified appointment by the President 
of Ancus S. MITCHELL as Trustee of the 
Rotary Foundation for a term of five 
years and the designation by the Presi 
dent of Trustee S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 
as Chairman of the Trustees for 1949-50 

Agreed to set as the unofficial goal for 
contributions to the Foundation in 
1949-50 an amount at least equal to the 
expenditures or appropriations in 1949 
50 ($250,000) from the corpus of the 
Rotary Foundation. 

Agreed to request the Rotary Foun- 
dation Trustees to appropriate $225,000 
from the funds of the Foundation for 
the awarding of Rotary Foundation Fel- 
lowships in 1950-51. 

Noted for future guidance the report 
of progress made by the Drafting Com- 
mittee on Rewriting the Constitutional 
Documents of Rotary International and 
instructed the Secretary to bring this 
report to the attention of those who pre 
pare the text of Proposed Enactments in 
order that there may be incorporated 
therein such parts of the text of the 
report of the Drafting Committee as 
may be applicable to the provisions of 
the Constitutional documents which it 
is proposed to amend, having constantly 
in mind the objective of simplifying and 
clarifying the text of these documents. 

Amended the recommended Club By- 
Laws to provide for an increase in the 


The general officers of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland for 1949-50: 
(left to right) President Arthur Mortimer (senior active), of St. Pancras (London), 
England; Vice-President Thomas H. Cashmore (senior active), of Wakefield, England; 
Immediate Past President Percy Reay (clothing manufacturing), of Manchester, Eng- 
land; Treasurer Fred W. Gray (boot and shoe distributing), of Nottingham, England. 
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All members were present for the first Board meeting of the 1949- 
Clockwise from front center are Director Curt E. 
Wild; Third Vice-President Walter D. Shultz; 
Macnabb and Harold Kessinger; First Vice-President C. Bonnevie- 


50 Rotary year. 


subscription price of THE RoTARIAN from 
$1.50 to $2 vearly and $2.50 U. S. cur- 
in countries where minimum pos- 

in line with the 

1949 Con- 


rency 
tal rates do not prevail, 
Enactment approved by the 
vention. 
Agreed to offer Proposed Enactment 
for consideration at 1950 Convention to 
amend the By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional so that any surplus arising from 
the excess of expenditure 
Magazine account shall 
he purpose of the publication, 
and improvement of the 
requested the Constitution 
tee to prepare and 


Income over 
on the be used 
only for 

extension, 
Magazine 

and By Law s Commit 
submit the an amendment 
to the Board, together with an opinion 
as to whether such an amendment 
other provision 


draft of such 


might conflict wi 


Constitution o sy 


Laws. 

tion and By- 
saw necessary 
propose gislation t ymplish pur- 
49-7 (To 
of a change 
RI) 
and to submit such proposed legislation 


to the 


of the 


poses set forth in Resolution 
secure 
in the administrati procedure of 
Board for consideration at it 
second meeting. 

Agreed nternational 
Assembly shall 1 held June 11 to 17 
Edgew: ] 


that 
at the , Chicago, 
Ill. 

Agreed tl i 
present and } fficers of 
ternational shall eld in 
time Interna 
sembly. 


Institute for 
totary In- 
1950 at same 


tional As- 


and place 
ion relating 
Convention, 

following: 


mended a previous decis 
to attendance at } 950 
limiting attend: to the 
} 


delegates, alte te ind proxies of 


18 


‘ HH 


Directors Thomas C. 


member Clubs; delegates-at-large; mem- 
bers of Council on Legislation; present 
and incoming officers of Rotary Interna 
tional; Convention officials; participants 
in the program of the Convention; mem- 
bers of the host Club; (any of the 
may be accompanied by members of his 
immediate family only). Such members 
of the Secretariat staff as the Secretary 
may deem necessary for service at the 
Convention; one of the staff of 
Rotary International in Britain and Ire- 
land to be selected by the General Coun- 
cil of RIBI; career Secretaries who are 
not Rotarians. 
Agreed that the 1952 Convention shall 
legates’ Convention held 
the United States or 


above 


member 


be a de in the 
month of June 
Canada; structed the Secretary to in- 
form all ¢ he U.S.A. 

that invitations to entertain a delegate 
Convention in 1952, with an at- 
6,000, will be 
at the Central 


December 


] and Canada 


ubs in tl 


June, 
tendance of approximately 
received by the Secretary 
Office of the Secretariat until 
1, 1949, 

Agreed that in the 
in 1949-50 special emphasis 
placed on the followin the 
forth by the President ir 
Team for 


message 


program of Rotary 
shall be 
objectives 
as set 
leaflet Object 
50; getting the Rotary 


es of Our 
general public; elimination of as many 
as possible of the liabilities listed by the 
President in Rotary Internat 
Balance Sheet, Tut 
1949. 
Committee 

and submit 
Board; also referred to that 


onal: A 
RoTaRian for July, 
Aims and Objects 


to consider 


tequested the 
the above 


recommendations to the 


items 


Committee 
for study and possible recommendations 
the Secretary’s presentation at the 1949 


Assembly, Observable Trends in Rotary, 


Photo: Kaufmann-Fabr 
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Svendsen; President Percy Hodgson; Secretary Philip Lovejoy; Di- 
rector Ernest Le Rouvillois; Second Vice-President S. B. Billimoria; 
and Directors Harry F. Russell, John Mackie, William C. Rastetter, 
Jr., Angus S. Mitchell, J]. Burr Gibbons, and Adolfo Casablanca. 


Made an appropriation for translation 
and publication of basic literature of 
Rotary International in Japanese. 

Where it is known to the Secretary of 
Rotary International that a member 
Club is failing to function, as set forth 
in the RI By-Laws, Article II, Section 5, 
and the District Governor, having been 
advised to that effect, is unable to rem- 
edy the situation, the Board agreed to 
terminate the membership of the Club. 

Agreed that the second meeting of the 
Board in 1949-50 shall be held at the 
Central Office in Chicago January 23-27, 
1950, 


Committees. Following are the 1949- 
50 Committees of Rotary International, 
the Executive Committee of the Board, 
and the Rotary Foundation Trustees, all 
recently announced: 

Aims and ee S. Dunne, 
Bala-Cynwyd- th, Pa., U.S.A., 
Chairman. 

CLuB Service: Louis S. Jacobson, Day- 
ton, Ohio, U.S.A. Alternate: Pierre 
Yvert, Amiens, France. 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE: 
Mackay, Auckland, New 
nate: Ira E. Woods, 
U.S.A. 

COMMUNITY Service: Dan Procter, 
Chickasha, Okla., U.S.A. Alternate; Ar- 
thur Lagueux, Quebec, Que., Canada, 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE: Charles H. 
Brackenbury, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England. i/ternate: Walter E. Miller, 
Berwick, Pa., U.S.A. 

Canadian Advisory—H. Hall Popham, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Chairman; 
S. Cowie, Marie, Ont., Canada; 
Frank I. Doherty, Victoria, B. C., Can- 
Thomas C. Macnabb, St. John, N. 


Narber 


William 
Zealand. 
Littlefield, 


Calder 
Alter- 
Tex., 


George 
Sault Ste. 


ada; 
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B., Canada; Ryerson M. Christie, Card- 
ston, Alta., Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws— Howard 
S. LeRoy, Washington, D. C., U.S.A., 
Chairman; Raymond C. Campbell, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., U.S.A.: Wm. A. Calder. 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada 

1950 Convention—J. Edd McLaugh- 
lin, Ralls, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; Ar- 
thur L. Beck, Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y., 
U.S.A.; J. Phil Burns, Fairview, Okla., 
U.S.A.; Ralph S. Dunne, Bala-Cynwyd- 
Narberth, Pa., U.S.A.; Harry M. Smith, 
Winter Garden, Fla., U.S.A.; Mark Stan- 
ford, London, England 

1951 Convention—Leo E. Golden, 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., Chairman; Er- 
nesto J. Aguilar, Mexico City, Mexico; 
Ralph S. Dunne, Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, 
Pa., U.S.A.; Philip A. Feiner, Providence, 
R. I., U.S.A.; Percy Manchester, 
England; C. Reginald Smith, Albion, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

Districting—D. D. Monroe, Clayton, 
N. Mex., U.S.A., Chairman; Gordon Per- 
due, Oakville, Ont., Canada; Harold 
Kessinger, Ridgewood, N. J., U.S.A. 

Extension—Alfred Tisch, Chico, Calif., 
U.S.A., Chairman; Joseph A. Abey, 
Reading, Pa., U.S.A.; J. Cleve Allen, 
Coral Gables, Fla., U.S.A.; Ariovaldo 
Barros Camargo, Sao Paulo, Brazil: Wil- 
liam J. Chinworth, Warsaw, Ind., U.S.A.; 
Ernest E. Church, Keyser, W. Va., 
U.S.A.; Enrique Gil, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; Roy Hickman, Birmingham, 
Ala., U.S.A.; John M. A. Tlett, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand; Aage E. Jensen, Hol- 
baek, Denmark; James Johnstone, New- 
castle, Australia; Guy W. Kirsch, Stur- 
gis, Mich., U.S.A.; N. C. Laharry, Calcut- 
ta, India; Oliver C. McIntvre, Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada; Charles H. Meeker, New- 

m, Mass., U.S.A.; Ernesto Imbassahy 
de Mello, Niteroi, Brazil; Arthur Pro- 
vost, New Iberia, La., U.S.A.; W. Carl 
Schuppel, Portland, Oreg., U.S.A.; 
George E. Worster, Los Angeles, Calif., 
U.S.A.; J. H. B. Young, Canterbury, 
England 

Finance—Francis A. Kettaneh, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Chairman; Richard C. Hedke, 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; Herbert Scho- 
field, Loughborough, England; Frank 
E. Spain, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A.; C. 
Reeve Vanneman, Albany, N. Y., U.S.A. 


teay, 


Brothers P. R. Agrawal (left) and C. M. 


Agrawal are Secretaries of their respec- 


tive Rotary Clubs—Jodhpur and Ajmer, 
India—for the second consecutive year. 
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Rotary Foundation Fellowships—Leo 
E. Golden, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., 
Chairman; Ben M. Cherrington, Denver, 
Colo., U.S.A.; H. V. Churchill, New Ken- 
sington, Pa., U.S.A.; A. Norman Cooke, 
Dewsbury, England; Carlos Hoerning, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Magazine—Merritt Owens, Kansas 
City, Kans., U.S.A., Chairman; Jorge 
Fidel Duron, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; 
Ott Klein, Newton, N. J., U.S.A.; Leland 
F. Long, Mineola, Tex., U.S.A.; Harry F. 
Russell, Hastings, Nebr., U.S.A. 

Youth—L. Thurston Harshman, Glen- 
dale, Calif., U.S.A., Chairman; A. Z. 

jaker, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.; Floyd 
D. Golden, Portales, N. Mex., U.S.A.; 
Fritz Gysin, Zurich, Switzerland; 
Charles H. Taylor, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees. S. Ken- 
drick Guernsey, Jacksonville, Fla., U.S. 
A., Chairman; Richard C. Hedke, De- 
troit, Mich., U.S.A.; Angus S. Mitchell, 
Melbourne, Australia; Armando de 
Arruda Pereira, SAo Paulo, Brazil; T. A. 
Warren, Bournemouth, England. 

Nominating Committee for President 
of Rotary International in 1950-51. 
Charles G. Tennent, Asheville, N. C., 
U.S.A., Chairman; Herbert J. Taylor, 
Chicago, IIL, U.S.A., alternate but not as 
Chairman (Committee will select own 
Chairman in event Chairman designated 
by Board is unable to serve). Shapoor- 
jee B. Billimoria, Bombay, India; John 
M. A. Tlott, Wellington, New Zealand, 
alternate. H. J. Brunnier, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., U.S.A.; A. Z. Baker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A., alternate. Adolfo 
Casablanca, Rosario, Argentina; Jorge 
Fidel Duron, Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
alternate. Heikki Herlin, Helsinki, Fin- 
land; Yves Glotin, Bordeaux, France, 
alternate. Harold Kessinger, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., U.S.A.; William C. Rastet- 
ter, Jr.. Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A., alter- 
nate. John Mackie, Hounslow, England; 
J. H. B. Young, Canterbury, England, 
alternate. H. Hall Popham, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada; Joseph A. Caulder, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, alternate. Harry 
F. Russell, Hastings, Nebr., U.S.A.; Wal- 
ter D. Shultz, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., 
alternate. 

Executive Committee. Walter D. 
Shultz, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., Chair- 
man; John Mackie, Hounslow, England; 
William C. Rastetter, Jr., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., U.S.A.; Harry F. Russell, Hastings, 
Nebr., U.S.A.; Percy Hodgson, Paw- 
tucket, R. IL, U.S.A. 

European, North African, and East- 
ern Mediterranean Advisory Committee 
—Heikki H. Herlin, Helsinki, Finland, 
Chairman; Pierre Yvert, Amiens, 
France, Vice-Chairman. 

Vembers-at-large: Diagio Soriello, 
Naples, Italy; J. H. van Mameren, Apel- 
doorn, The Netherlands; Helgi Témas- 

on, Reykjavik, Iceland 

Great Britain and Ireland: Thomas H. 
Cashmore, Wakefield, England; Arthur 
Mortimer, London, England; Percy 
Reay, Manchester, England. Alternates: 
Fred W. Gray, Nottingham, England; 
James L. Watchurst, Warrington, Eng- 
land; E. W. Read, Bournemouth, Eng- 
land. 

District 65: Rodrigo Ferreira Dias, Jr., 


Oporto, Portugal; Ermete Pires, Lisbon, 
Portugal, alternate. District 66: B. ter 
Haar Romeny, Breda, The Netherlands; 
A. E. C. de Groot van Embden, Haarlem, 
The Netherlands, alternate. District 69: 
René F. Trécul, Bergerac, France; René 
L. Guerrier, Tours, France, alternate. 
District 70: Roger Coutant, Lille, 
France; Pierre Lamasse, Nancy, France, 
alternate. District 71: Raymond Julien 
Pagés, Le Puy-en-Velay, France; Roget 
de Jouennes d'Herville, Chalonsur- 
Sadne, France, alternate. District 72: 
Edmond Renaud, Nice, France; Charles 
Jourdan-Gassin, Nice, France, alternate 
District 73: Pierre Abbat, Rouen, 
France; René Gauducheau, Nantes, 
France, alternate. 

District 77: Ferdinand Alfthan, Hel 
sinki, Finland; Herbert Tillander, Hel 
sinki, Finland, alternate. District 79: 
Bogh Tobiassen, Kristiansand, Norway 
Sigvard Jorfald, Oslo, Norway, alternate 
District 80: Willie C. K. Hansen, Copen 
hagen, Denmark; Aage E. Jensen, Hol 
baek, Denmark, alternate. District 84: 


Gavel in exile! Saved by the Secretary 
of a Latvian Rotary Club when Russian 
authorities commandeered Club prop- 
erties, it is now in Chicago (see item). 


Ilugo Montgomery de Cederschidld 
Stockholm, Sweden; Kurt jelfrage, 
Kungsholmen-Bromma, Sweden, alter 
nate. District 85: Axel Romdahl, Géte- 
borg, Sweden; Knut Ericson, Norkop 
ing, Sweden, alternate. District 86: 
Samuel Cuendet, Yverdon, Switzerland; 
Albert Ernst, Lucerne, Switzerland, al- 
ternate. 

District 87: Gian Paolo Lang, Leg- 
horn, Italy; Piero Portaluppi, Milan, 
Italy, alternate. District 89: Hussein 
Fahmy Bey, Alexandria, Egypt; Joseph 
Salem, Beirut, Lebanon, alternate. Dis- 
trict 91; Oskar Jon Thorlaksson, Sigluf 
jordur, Iceland; Helgi Témasson, Rey- 
kjavik, Iceland, alternate. Greece: Di 
mitrius Sicilianos, Athens, Greece; B. 
Woylas, Athens, Greece, alternate. 

(News of personnel from District 68 
and Germany had not been received at 
press time.) 


Full Circte. When in the ’30s Pau. T 
THORWALL, of Helsinki, Finland, wa 
honorary commissioner of Rotary In 
ternational for the Baltic republics, he 
presented a handsome ebony and silver 
gavel (see cut) to the first Club chart 
ered in the Baltic States at Tallinn, 
Estonia—with the instruction that it 
should be passed to each new Club as 
it received its charter. The gavel was 
in the hands of the seventh Club to be 
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Noting “the international fame” he has 
brought his home city of Pawtucket, 
R.1., its Chamber of Commerce presents 
Rotary’s President, Percy Hodgson, with 
a gavel, “Perce” is a past president of 
that body. The presentation was made 
at Rotary’s New York Convention. 


Pecple still ta'k of the President's Ball 
at Rotary’s 1949 reunion. That is where 
this photo was made. It shows the Ar- 
thur Mortimers (center) and the John 
Mackies, of Britain—in a side-line chat. 


The short and the long of it at the New 
York Convention: Austin Seay (5'3” ), 
an antique dealer of Eminence, Ky., and 
Charles M. Burnham (6'6" ), an ice and 
fuel distributor of Pikesville, Md. 
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organized in the Baltic States—Liepaja, 
Latvia—when the Russians seized the 
republics and confiscated all Rotary 
property and documents. The Secretary 
of the Club, reflecting the attitude of his 
fellow Balt Rotarians, felt this partic- 
ular gavel should not pass from Rotary, 
for it symbolized the ideals of self-de- 
termination and amicable international 
relations. Concealing the gavel among 
his effects when he fled to Germany, he 
kept it through four difficult years. It 
was nearly destroyed when the house 
where he roomed in Ulm, Germany, was 
burned to the ground by American fire 
bombs, but he rescued the gavel before 
the house fell. He later brought it to 
the U.S.A. and delivered it in person to 
the Secretary of Rotary International 
for safekeeping. Actually, the gavel is 
back in familiar surroundings. For it 
was the very same gavel that PAuL P. 
Harris, Rotary’s Founder, had had on 
his office desk at the Chicago head- 
quarters in 1935, when he sent it over- 
seas as a gesture of goodwill. 


Come Again. WALTER WINCHELL, well- 
known American newspaper columnist 
and radio commentator, passed along 
this tribute to Rotarians who attended 
the 1949 Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional in New York City: “Memos of a 
Girl Friday—Dear Mr. W.: The Conven- 
tion of Rotary Clubs is something to 
make a note about. ... Not only were 
they the greatest number of visitors (in 
one bunch) to Our Town, but they will 
be affectionately remembered for these 
reasons: They conducted themselves 
like ladies and gentlemen; they didn’t 
congest traffic or bother anyone with 
practical jokes (the way certain other 
conventioneers do—what bores!):; they 
packed Madison Square Garden to hear 
men of authority speak on how to im- 
prove the world; they kept out of po- 
litical controversies; and besides all 
that—they brought along money which 
they spent all over town. Good tip- 
pers, too. ... I think they all merit a 
very lusty Thank-You-Come-Again.” 


Honeymoon. World War I was on 
when ArTHUR A. SCALES and Mrs. SCALE 
of Richmond, England, were married 
and it robbed them of a honeymoon 
Now, at last, 34 years later the SCALEs 
have had that honeymoon—a trip to 
“the States” with attendance at Rotary’s 
International Assembly at Lake Placid 
N. Y., and the Convention in New York 
Citv. An estate agent, ROTARIAN SCALEs 

Rotary International Representative 

District 14 


Stopover. For Ray Horany, of Olney, 
Tex., as for thousands of other Ameri 
cans, New York stands as a gateway 
between “the old country” and the new 
Twenty-nine years ago Ray left his na 
tive Syria and sailed to the United 
States, landing in New York. At the end 
of Rotary’s Convention he was to sail 
out of New York for Syria—his first 
visit “home” in those three decades 
Awaiting him there were his 76-year- 
old mother and several brothers. In 
Olney, where he owns a drygoods store 
and some oil wells, Ray has a wife and 


five children—and apparently a lot of 
warm friends. On his coat was a gold 
pin of special design given him by his 
Rotary Club at a bon-voyage dinner just 
before he left for New York. 


Well Done. Grorcre E. Lewis has com- 
pleted 32 consecutive years of service 
as Secretary of the Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Rotary Club. Except for the first vear, 
he has been Secretary since the Club’s 
charter was granted in 1916. With a 
new Rotary year, he asked to be re- 
lieved of his office. teluctantly, Club 
members agreed that their Secretary 
had earned a rest. In voting their 
thanks they added the Scriptural lines, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


Home Builders. Wyck irr, Rosert, 
PETER, and LAWRENCE KNox, brothers 
who are all Georgia Rotarians, were re- 
cently featured in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for their home-building ac- 
tivities. The Knox brothers, who be- 
lieve there is a place for big industry in 
the South of the U.S.A., manufacture 
prefabricated homes on a large scale. 


New Job for George. On the Central 
Office staff since 1935, Grorce R. MEANS 
became Assistant General Secretary of 
Rotary International 
on July 1. Prior to 
World War MII, in 
which he was a com- 
mander in the U. S. 
Navy, GEorGE served 
Rotary’s Board, Com- 
mittees, and Founda- 
tion. In 1947 he was 
Manager of the San 
Francisco Convention, 
then went on a special 
assignment of assistance to Governors 
and Clubs in Middle Asia, China, and 
The Philippines. Last January the 
Board sent him to Korea and Japan to 
help reéstablish Rotary Clubs there. 
GrorcE has been a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bloomington, II1., his birth- 
place, since 1932, was a map editor and 
publisher before joining Rotary’s staff. 


Means 


Honors to Rotarians. The new chapel 
being built at Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bear the name of DANIEL 
L. Marsu, president of the University 
for more than 20 years. RoTARIAN MARSH 
is a Past District Governor of Rotary 
International. SENATOR FERNANDO 
G6mez Martinez, of Medellin, Colombia, 
has been elected Governor of the De- 
partment of Antioquia. ALBERTO E, 
GINASTERA, Of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has been awarded the prize for the 
“best symphony or symphonic poem of 
1947." His winning work was a poem 
entitled Ollantay. ...The Boy Scouts of 
America have honored two Des Moines, 
Iowa, Rotarians for their activity in 
Scouting. A. T. GorMLEY has been 
awarded the Silver Beaver and HENRY 
Witson, the Silver Antelope. ... W. W. 
Rossins, Of Davis, Calif., a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, has 
been named vice-president of the sec- 
tion of agronomic botany at the Seventh 
International Botanical Congress, which 
is to be held in [Continued on page 59] 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


; surprising how small, weather beaten, 
ind badly worded this information is in 
nany cases. Also. local Rotarians may 
lieve that all cars move at 15 miles in 

a 15-mile zone. Unfortunately, this isn’t 
seems tno me that if these small 

ns were standardized over the coun- 
ind made a little larger, and carried 

ly the words “Tuesday 12:00 Noon” 

‘ ‘riday 7 P.M.,” it would simplify 
keeping attendance up for the traveller. 
T place is less important, as in a big 
ou yourself know, and in a smaller 


le corner “cop’ 


Covered Bridges? Here’s Another 
From Howarp G. Kurt 
Ice Manufacturer 


Rotarian 
irdmore, Pennsylvania 

have been enjoying the pictures of 
recent Talking It 
columns of THE ROTARIAN—SO 


ed bridges in 
readers would li e one 
Valley Creek [see y the 


A bridge still in use—after 98 years. 

it historic Valley Forge Park. It was 

ilt in 1851 and is still in use. I havea 

llection of pictures of 76 old covered 

bridges in this eastern section of good 
1 Pennsylvania. 


Carver Showed Rotary Spirit 
Believes ALAN T. GURR, 
Clergyman 
Rockdale, Australia 
rhe article Pest on a Pedestal, by 


Rotarian 


liarold 


Helfer [THE RoTaRian for 
March], set me thinking to some pur- 





Answers to Quiz on Page 28 


1. Sheet, finger, and gully. 2. About 
30,000. 3. 43,560. 4 (a) Chicken; (b) 
cattle or hogs; (c) hogs; (d) horses; 
(e) sheep. 5. Diameter, 13 feet; height, 
33 feet. 6. From 6 to 10 gallons. 7. 
58.3 percent. 8. An acute, contagious 
disease of cows, which is transmitted by 
vaccination to man and makes him im- 
mune to smallpox for seven years. 9. 
To remove horns from cattle. 10. Front. 
11. Four. 12. Lower only. 13. Hind, 
Front. 14. No, its toes. 15. No. 16. 
The leather loop on harness passing 
under the tail of a horse. 17. Clockwise. 
18. A small cucumber used for pickling. 
19. A strap in a horse's harness passing 
from the girth between the forelegs and 
up to the bit or reins to hold the head 
down. 20. 5,000 years. 
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pose, and I write in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the stimulus. Might I suggest, 
however, that for the benefit of readers 
outside the United States who are not 
acquainted with the whole story, you 
should follow it with an article on the 
life and work of the man who raised his 
voice and counselled the planting of 
alternative crops to cotton, and found 
ways of using these crops, so that for 
thousands despair and poverty gave way 
to hope and prosnerity 

Dr. George Washington Carver showed 
the true Rotary spirit \. M. Pullen, in 
Despite the Color Bar, describes him as 
“a liberator to men of the white race as 
well as to the black; a bridge from one 
race to another Among his dis 
coveries were over 300 products of the 
peanut, and as he refused to commer 
cialize his discoveries for his own gain, 
he contributed to the welfare of all 
Personally, I think that his 
should be on the pedestal rather than 
the pest 


statue 


Re: ‘Convention’ 

By C. O. Bressier, Rotarian 

Sheet-Metal Manufacturer 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania 

Noting yvour request in Last Page 
Comment [Tue Rorarian for June] for 
a more easily translatable word to take 
the place of “convention,” I suggest “‘in- 
ternational gathering.” It is an old 
fashioned word, signifies a getting to- 
gether of good fellows, and also it is a 
friendly word. 


Bruges Has an Orchidologist, Too 
Points out EMILE RENARD, Banker 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
sruges, Belgium 
I read in Scratchpaddings in Tue Ro 

TARIAN for June that Edward M. Becton, 

1948-49 President of the Rotary Club of 

Vero Beach, Florida, holds the classifi 

cation of orchidologist, “which may be 

unique in Rotary.” 

It will be of interest to Rotarians in 
general and to Past President Becton 
in particular to know that the Rotary 
Club of Bruges has a member, Roger 
Sander—English by birth and late of 
the Royal Air Force in World War II 
who holds the same classification. The 
Sander family founded in 1874 orchid 
nurseries in Bruges and in St. Albans, 
England, and we believe the name of 
“Sander” is well known all over the 
world by orchid growers. This firm 
exports orchids (flowers and plants) 
everywhere, including the United States 

I have written to Rotarian Becton to 
inform him of this fact and to tell him 
that the Rotary Club of Bruges and 
Rotarian Sander send him and his fel- 
low members our best greetings and 
hope that someday it will be possible 
to have a visit of some of them in 
Bruges. Rotarian Sander will be pleased 
to show them his large greenhouses. 
Lately a private show was held in these 
nurseries and Rotarians and members 
of their families were invited to this 
most interesting exhibition of floral 
beauty. 

Perhaps other Clubs also have this 
rare classification. It:would be inter- 
esting to bring these members together. 





Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? Then send it to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 
But remember— it must be different! 














Power and poise as recorded in Aus- 
tralia. An “‘odd shot” submitted by Ro- 
tar:an S. R. Crick of Hobart, it presents 
h’s nephew and the latter’s daughter. 


First steps apparently win a halo for 
this little tyke. The camera lens made 
a note of it for Mrs. L. E. Brewbaker, 
the wife of a Bushnell, Ill., Rotarian. 
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A Real-Estate Man and a Book 


[Continued from page 31] 
train rumbled on, Palmer told about the 
Wacker Manual, published in 1911 and 
used for many years in Chicago’s public 
schools. 
The 
1ad opened the eyes of Chicagoans to 
the their 
gested city and the spacious buildings 
The 
Dan- 
“city 
might 


Chicago. 


Columbian Exposition of 1893 


sorry contrast between con- 


and grounds of the Exposition. 
Commercial Club reasoned that if 
iel H. Burnham 
beautiful” for the Exposition, he 
the sort for 


could create a 


do something of 
So it threw its prestige and funds into 
rallying the city behind the venture. 
Through these efforts, the Chicago 
Plan Con 
for 17 years Charles H. Wacker, philan 
for- 
tune, was its chairman. In 1911 Walter 


nission came into being and 


thropist and owner of a brewing 
Moody wrote a book for use in the high 
Wacker'’s Manual 


Chicago high- 


schools and named it 
of the Plan .of Cli 
school pupils studied it 
face of 


Land was filled in along Lake 


ago, 
year after year. 
the city changed. 
Michigan. 
New 
were 


Slowly the 


The present Grant Park was built 
Old 


widened, bridges thrown across the Chi- 


drives were laid out streets 


River. In 1926 an important link 
in the Chicago Plan, a double-deck bou- 
South 
river 


cago 
haotic 
the 
Drive. to- 
last Wacker 
Office of 
the Secretariat of Rotary International. 
“We need a ‘Wacker’s Manual’ for At- 
lanta,” Palmer declared—and before the 
train reached Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, where Palmer make a 
speech at the University of North Caro- 
lina, McClatchey had that the 
rest of the Atlanta Board of Education 
should hear Palmer explain his ideas. 
They did—and the suggestion 
hold. The 
John E. Ivey, 
of North Carolina’s division of research 


levard, 
Water 


was 


replaced the ¢ 
Street Market along 
Wacker 
tarians know it—for at 35 I 
the Central 


and named 


Drive is located 


was to 


agreed 


took 


commissioned Dr. 
University 


joard 
director of the 
interpretation, to write a book for use 
courses in the 
public-s 
hool 


and painstak- 


in citizenship 


eighth 
grade of Atlanta's hool system 


Probably no grade text was 
ever tailored so comple tel 

for one community and for one 
age group As each chapter was writ- 
t graphed and supplied 
eighth 


Then 


ten, it was mime 
he Atlanta 


and criti 


here 
zed it. 
Ivey, 


schools, w 
ry or re id 
they talked about it to Dr. a seri- 
l 1 man in his 30's 
it all.” 

a lot of pictures, 


ous g 

g 

“didn’t act like he knew 
There 

, 


ey thought 


ought 
sentences were too 
A boy 
talked too 
section of the 
with Atlanta traffic prob- 
disdainfully, 


ne 3 re ) of words 


who needed a haircut and 


fast as critical of the 


book dealing 


lems. a ” he said 


“you've got that part written so even a 
fifth-grader could understand it.” Ivey 
made a note to rewrite this chapter in 
more adult terms. 

A chorus of complaint arose over the 
sections with economic 


dealing prob- 


lems. A ramrod-straight girl in-a plaid 
dress said unflinchingly, “They are bor- 
ing!” Another child “didn’t understand 
half the words.” All agreed these parts 
hard. 
the 


were tuo Ivey made a note to 


rewrite sections, making them 
easier. 

One thing about this textbook that 
youngsters like is that it deals with the 
Atlanta they know. 
Margaret Sentell, of Hoke Smith Junior 
High School, stated it simply: “I think 


our book 


Fourteen-year-old 


is very interesting because it 
shows people and places we know some- 


thing about.” 


Wuen a fresh crop of eighth-graders 


first l 


day of school 
last Fall, they fingered delightedly just 


showed up for the 
off-the-press copies of Building Atlanta's 
Future. It 
and had an outline map of Atlanta on 


was bound in Kelly green 


its cover. It was chock-full of picture 

and was “written the way people talk,” 

as one boy put it. 
During the past ar these stu- 


school y 


dents have taken trips, have built mod- 
els of their neighborhood, have learned 
The 


laboratory. 


to read the newspapers com- 
munitv has become their 

Miss Jessie 
High 
for teaching this sort of thing to ado- 
Shortly 


some 90 of her students piled into 20 


Lowe, a teacher at Bass 


Junior School, has a special gift 


lescents. before school closed, 
cars driven by parents and went to the 
This part of 
Atlanta as a 
they 


municipal was 


their studies about 


airport 
trans- 
had 


clambered into Georgia Power Company 


portation center. Previously 


busses and taken a “rubberneck tour” 
of the wealthy suburban section of the 
city during dogwood time, Atlanta's 
pride. Then they visited the Butler 
Street slums, a grim, worn-out section 
down by the car barns that has been 
given over to Negroes. 

The boys and girls were deeply shak- 
the 
surrounded by landscaped gardens in 


en by contrast between mansions 


one part of town, and run-down, un- 
painted frame houses in the other. “I 
had no idea so many people lived like 
“They're all 


crowded up and some of the porches 


that,” one girl declared. 


they sat on looked Jike they were about 
to fall down.” 

When asked, in a 
formation in Building Atlanta's Future 


survey, what in- 
had surprised them most, a typical reply 
the 
in this book is about the slums that so 


was, “To me most shocking thing 
many people in Atlanta live in.” 
Certainly, the chapter on housing had 
been carefully fathered by Chuck Pal- 
mer, one of whose original ideas in in- 
spiring the book had been to develop in 
the city’s children an understanding of 
and for 
Yet 
even he was not prepared for the heart- 


the need for slum clearance 


building low-cost public housing. 


break of the little Negro girl who dis- 
that lived and 
answered the query of what surprised 
in the book with, “What 


covered she in a slum 


her most sur- 
prises me most is how your home be- 
comes a slum.” 

A weakness of Building Atlanta's Fu- 
its almost complete 
Atlanta’s 


This was noticed by many of 


omis- 


Negro 


ture lies in 


sion of reference to 
citizens 
the eighth-grade pupils who studied the 
book last year. In replying to the ques- 


about the text, a surprising 


white 


tionnaires 
number of students in the six 
junior high schools made comments such 
as, “The thing I didn’t much 
about this book was that it was all white 
and no Negro,” liked 


the kind of paper and the pictures, but 


like so 


and another, “I 





By early July, 31 additional Rotary 
Clubs had made contributions to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member. This brought the 
total number of 100 percent Clubs to 
1,817. Since July 1, 1949, Rotary 
Foundation contributions had exceeded 
$7,000. This includes contributions to 
the Paul Harris Memorial Fund, the 
Relief Fund, and the General Fund of 
the Foundation. The latest contribu 
tors (with numbers in parentheses in- 
dicating membership): 

AUSTRALIA 
Cairns (61); Bondi Junction (39). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Onejunga (45). 
SWITZERLAND 
Bern (92). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


UNITED STATES 

Glassport, Pa. (30); Huntingdon, Pa. 
(60); Greensboro, N. C. (146); Wind- 
sor, Vt. (54); Beaver Falls, Pa. (57); 
Rock Island, Ill. (145); Ambridge, Pa. 
(36); Chelsea, Mass. (48); Manitowoc, 
Wis. (71); Newark, Del. (30); Colusa, 
Calif. (62); Elmer, N. J. (19); Belvi- 
dere, N: J. (31); Penn Township, Pa. 
(20); Corning, Calif. (38); Weaver- 
ville, Calif. (34). 

Amarillo, Tex. (190) ; Ansonia, Conn. 
(43); Coeur D’Alene, Idaho (60); 
Cleveland, Tex. (26); Columbia City, 
Ind. (46); Ellwood City, Pa. (50); 
Lawrenceville, Pa. (37); Mancelona, 
Mich. (18); McKeesport, Pa. (89); 
Oak Hill, Ohio (17); Waterford-Dray- 
ton, Mich. (36). 
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Keep Prospects Reminded 


with New Low Cost 
oe 


TRADE & MARK 


BETTER PEN 


in Atlanta slum section is visited by several Bass Junior High School students— Sa ae = 
and they record the view of unpainted houses and unpaved streets with their cameras. A GREAT PEN 


is all about white people, and local newscasts with some of the eager- | By the Makers of “Autopoint” 
‘he omis- ness formerly reserved for “The Lone BETTER PENCILS 


people live here too.” The 
also apparent to the eighth- Ranger.” If there is a newspaper in his Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“Autopoint’” BETTER PEN 
; as a business gift. Carrying 
about V1 u work to he has a glimmering of the meaning your name, slogan or trade- 
Still, I don ink they had of at least the local news, and he loves mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting good 
sie will. Every user will ap- 
ause, afte ll, 1 Negroes do geography. One child said, “When we preciate its plus features: 

ke up the city of Atlanta.” go riding. I know where [ am better © « bene ball point pen grosicton 
a large plywood table in Miss now.” to fa- 


the two junior high home, he glances at the front page as 
f whon id, “Il liked well as the comics. For the first time 


about the Negré progress in it! He is also coming to grasp local 





: : mou + "Autopeint”™ pencils. 
room at Bass Junior High School Building Atlanta’s Future has aroused @ giides ink on dry. Gives a new 
experience in smooth, 5s, 
trovoie-free writing. 
rt of town. Every building and well as among Atlanta’s eighth-graders. @ repiaceabie precision-made 
, _ , . ? “ P salt’? ‘ 4 Z cartridge controls ink , givi 
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ile models When a piece of prop- hoping to start something similar in distinctive metal finish. 
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}ass students rush to school to indicate and several Midwestern colleges have dubonnet, green or white. 
experimental use @ full length Deluxe Model No 
633 shown, ot Purse and Veet 
they alter the site on their map. V 7 Pocket Model No. 635. 
reported collision between a truck HEN the American Society of Plan- lew Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Moi! Coupon for Free Catalog 





idents have painted a map of wide interest in educational circles as 
buildings are represented by tiny perintendents have asked for copies, 


on their map. When a building burns requested copies for 


streetcar brings them breathlessly ning Officials met in New York last 
01 to study the problems of the November, the Atlanta textbook and 


ction at which it occurred the course built around it for eighth- REFILL IN A JIFFY 

at bulletin board stretches along graders were pointed out as part of the PRECISION CARTRIDGE 
f the room Its surface is trend toward educating youngsters in The exclusive * "Autopoint” 
ed with clippings organized under city planning so that we can have bet- Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
4 supply. You refill in a jiffy with 

pupils take cameras on their field Requests for copies of the Atlanta the full-length a 
retai 40¢. 


subjects as traffic and housing ter cities in the future 


and their pictures are proudly book continue to come from school peo- 
iyed on the bulletin board as a ple, businessmen, and city officials in 
record of a trip every part of the country. Palmer an- 
Junior High School is in a sec- swers each inquiry with the fervor of 
town where the children can a pioneer) He says, “I think we've started 
extra expenses for trips. news- something, and I hope it won't stop Companion 
cameras At Booker T. Wash until we have both a better city and Pencil In Matching Set 


High School, for Negroes, by better citizens Building Atlanta’s Fu- Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching ca 
Bias ; ; ‘ Z os hae clip, tip and colors. Has famous “Grip-Tite” tip 
mtrast, only the teacher can afford ture has been in print only since Sep- that won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out. Pencil 
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“Autopoint” ts a trademark of Autopoint Company. Chicago 





e their trips in their imagination,” provements to point to as a result of 
though the teacher tried to requi- it. Actually, the result must remain (EQUA @ielelt tel\Eizel sier-weyeelc 


tion supplies, the class at the end of hidden in the hearts of Atlanta's young- Ror ENt ey: mony bd 
‘ : : t 
school vear had only a 50-cent fold sters until they start running this city Send ae pe yp vy ie oo 
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od advertising and good will use. 
spite of this disparity in equip some words that Daniel Burnham of Name. ee 
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oa Company Name 
textbook has brought the average no little plans. They jack the magic to Street Acséiress. 


rader into closer touch with his _ stir men’s blood, and probably will not 


the use of his custom-made Chicago spoke half a century ago: ‘Make 





If he has a radio, he listens to be realized!’ 
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Needed: Men Teachers. Here’s Why! But How? 


[Continued from page 20] 


in every classroom and supervisory or 
administrative position 

In spite of the fact that Ed’s black 
smith shop is no more and that Roy’s 
print shop has ceased to exist, the boy 
of today has more opportunities to live 
and to learn as he should than ever 
before 

It is 


work in town rather than 


true that many of the Joes 
on farms, but 
possibly 10) 


Sun 


Joe’s week is a short one 


hours in length with Saturcays, 


days, and holidays off. He has far more 
to his boy than did Fathe1 


farm The 


time to give 
farmer of 
work by 
dependent on the 


Joe upon the 


yesterday was up and at his 
daylight He was 
horse hitched to the big wagon or the 
moldboard plow for his farming He 


had no mechanical equipment or mod 
ern conveniences and hence he was up 
early in the morning and worked 
into the eve 


and little Joe 


throughout the day and 


ning to get the job done; 


had his work to do and probably was 


not with his father much of the time 


these little Joes who 


I speak as one of 
lived on the farm of yesterday 


Today the boy has many opportuni- 


ties to work with his father, in the fam- 


ily garden, in the care of the lawn, in 


Country Doctor 


= 


w 


the tending of the flowers and shrubs, 
and in the workshop in the basement. 
He also has opportunities that little Joe 
of yesterday did not have at Summer 
camps; with the Cubs and Boy Scouts; 
in school bands, orchestras, and choral 
groups; on supervised playgrounds and 
in city parks; on outings at lakes and 
parks; and in sports of all types and 
varieties. 
Often on Friday afternoon or Satur 
day in Spring, Summer, and Fall I have 
occasion to drive along Highway 50 to 
ward Kansas City and I meet a continu 
nearly every 


ous stream of cars In 


mother, and 
children Down to the 
Lake of the Ozarks fou And 


what is true of the Lake of the Ozarks 


car is a family—father, 


Going where? 
an outing 
Minnesota, the 


is true of the lakes of 


mountains of Colorado, the Smokies of 
North Carolina, 
Black Hills, ete 


The great danger 


Yellowstone Park 
today is in the bad 


influence of the father or of some 


grownup in the community or nation 
that the boy 


said by Warden Lawes many years ago, 


may emulate. As was 


“A night-club mayor may have more 


influence with a boy than all the teach 


ing of citizenship in the school.” Much 





’ =< with the KINDLY disposition 


— 


=e 24 Mant “wh 
oe 
Warnes, 


this—fora Hit! 


Yes sir, Country Doctor comes 
through every time at bat with 
a cool smooth smoke. TOPS in 
flavor. Slow-burning, as you like 
it. Mellowed for Mildness by a 
rare blend of the World's Finest 
Tobaccos. Nothing could be 
more satisfying! 

TRY IT TODAY! SMOKE IT FOR GOOD! 


The Pipe 
Smoker's 
ECONOMY 
LUXURY 


25 
Pleasuretul 
Pipeluls for 

25¢ 


If your dealer does not have it — write Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., Dept. N35, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, WN. Y., 
enclosing 25¢ for tuli size package 
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that we have had in the movies has 
been a bad influence; more powerful in 
the molding of character than the pub- 
lic school. Our problem is not so much 
the question of men 
women teachers, but of improving and 
extending positive infuence in the life 
of the boy; better fathers in the home; 


more responsibility on the part of men 


teachers or of 


in leadership in the community, in the 
state, and in the nation; more extended 
Clubs, 


those 


opportunities for camping, 4-H 
Sccuting, travel, 


desirable things in 


music, and all 


home, school, and 
community that help the boy to grow 


in knowledge, understanding, and hu- 


man relations 

Whenever I hear the feminized pub- 
recall the 15 
American men who responded 
World 


young men 


lic schools criticized, I 
million 
to the call of 
War II No 


history of the 


their country in 
generation of 
demon 
and the 


in the world 
strated the skill, the courage, 
idealism as did the men of the last 


war; and keep in mind they were the 
a rather irresponsible gen- 


adult 


product of 


men and women, of 


public 


eration of 
poorly schools—too 


much feminized it is true, but 


supported 
for the 
most part good. I agree that we need 
more men in teaching, but again may 
I emphasize that we need real men and 
women of ability, inspired leadership, 
and devotion to the greatest of causes— 
that of building boys and girls into pos- 
itive, creative citizens of the nation and 
of the world. 


Retirement Doesn’t Have 
to Be Exile 


[Continued from page 15] 


but he does feel that he is useful 

Another employee of Field’s, a cloth 
ing salesman, was afraid of retirement 
He had friends and family in Arkansas, 
but couldn't see himself returning there 
just to spend his last years in the sun. 
Standish found that the section was de- 
veloping as a tourist center. Thereupon 
he sold the salesman on the idea of tak- 
week off to go to Arkansas and 
building a 
returned 


ing a 
look into the possibility of 
The 
enthusiastic. In the six 


tourist court. salesman 


months prior 


to his retirement he arranged for the 
purchase of a site and building mate- 
rials, used his store discount privileges 
to buy beds, springs, and other furnish- 
ings. Today Tall Pines Courts, in Eureka 
Springs, is a going concern. 
Four simple rules govern the opera- 


tion of a retirement preparation pro- 
gram: 
1. Give the man confidence in himself 
and his ability to tackle something new 
2. Start him thinking in terms of a defi- 
nite plan 


3. Make sure his wife and family are 
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ynsulted His retirement will affect 
ir lives, too 
4. Make him take a definite step to- 


iis goal some time before retire- 


Field store’s retirement team 
puts the weather to good psycho- 
use. Employees are encouraged 
their retirement in June, rather 
ecember A new life begun in 


mer alway seen to get off to 


powered executives often pre- 
problem. A case in point was 
Harold Marso1 An executive 

he had the idea that his de 
nt would go to seed without his 
hand For weel ifter his re- 

he dropped in once a day to 


e tha things were going smoothly.’ 


Naturally a successor doesn’t take 


to that tvpe of pervision 


M ARSON’S case was unusually tough 


e he had refused help from the 
ement team. Mrs. Fitzpatrick made 
study of the suburb where the 

is lived She found the school 
run down, a local hospital drive 
ling, and an inadequate form 
government In other words, 

1 could use high-powered execu 
help, even if it couldn't pay for it. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick enlisted the aid of 
f the store’s top officials, who asked 

if he would be interested in an 

g for an executive who could get 


ngs done His uriosity aroused, 


Marson then was told of the jobs that 


needed doing in his own community 


\ 


hi 


I'm not a politician,” countered 
’ 


Its just possible,” suggested the store 


official, “that local politics are what they 


, 


T 


because too few business execu 
take an interest .n them.” 
ictantly, Marson agreed to a trial. 
some initial difficulty in learning 
more can be accomplished in lo- 
ffairs by persuading than by or- 
he became a valuable commu- 
leader 
illiam L. Batt, the industrialist, once 
gested that corporations should ear- 
their best executives for early 
ment provided they give them- 
to public service, including poli- 
Thus far no firm has undertaken 
a program, but McCormick & Com- 
the huge Baltimore Marvland, 
firm, lends its employees to local 
table and civic organizations for 
f periods at company expense. When 
ment nears, an employee is en 
aged to spend more and more time 
one of the groups in which he’s 
ested 
he Halle Brothers diry-goods store 
Cleveland, Ohio, does not have com- 
y retirement, but every employee 
to retire and is encouraged to 
the matter well in advance of 
tual date. Many discover that it 
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In three simple steps 


you can have the comforts of 


BzG Hydroe-Fio Heating 
. . » with year ’round hot water 


You don’t have to build a new home to have the comfort and economy of B & G H)dro-Flo 
Heating! The same equipment used in today’s most modern homes can be applied to your 
present hot water heating system. No structural alterations —all work is confined to a few 
changes in the basement 

Thereafter, you'll have all the benefits of automatic forced hot water heating. Heat is supplied 
instantly when needed and smoothly modulated to meet every change in the weather. No chilly 
underheating and no wasteful overheating. Every bit of fuel does full duty in keeping your 
home in cheery comfort from Fall to Spring 


THE CHANGE-OVER IS AS SIMPLE AS TH'S— 


First, your heating contractor installs a B& G 
Booster Pump.This is the unit that provides 
forced circulation under accutate automatic 
control 


Next comes the Flo-Control Valve. This 

2 valve remains tightly closed except when the 

Booster Pump is running, preventing any heat 

from rising into the radiators. Hence, it pro- 

tects against an “‘over-ride’’ in temperature and also per- 
mits summer operation of the Water Heater 


Finally, the Water Heater. From this unit 

3 comes an evet-ready supply of hot water 

every month of the year. You never have 

to worry about expense because this is the 

low-cost way to produce an abundance of hot water 
Always plenty for automatic washers and showers 


Your neighborhood heating contractor will be 


glad to show you how easily you can convert 
to B & G Hydro-Flo Heating. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


ETT 
DEPT. BD-28, MORTON GROVE, Itt. one Ke 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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YOUR NEAREST SHERATON IS THE KEY. 
10 Kecewilibnid wi Le Clea! 


Those of you who meet each week at Sheraton Hotels 
are well acquainted with Sheraton ideals of service, 5 

, _ : . a lotary Meets 
good-will and high ethical standards - - - basic principles Tuesday 12:15 
in Rotary. Enjoy this same service to the fullest in any SHERATON-BILTMORE 


of the 22 Sheraton cities! 2 
[Wei Cth 
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SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS—INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 
Fold down to 13%” thin 
EASY TO SET UP—EASY TO FOLD 
Buy Clarin chairs with confidence—the result of 
25 years of folding chair experience, 
write CLARIN MFG. CO, 
4640 W. Harrison St.. CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Write for folder 7—\ Dept. P-9 
| Fare are ronal vt es folding chairs ol 


Lin institutional ‘ag ‘service oe then any other make | 














j Heres 
where its cool 
in J erg 


MOTEL MOTEL 


Mautair ‘Ieennox 


8th ond St. Charles 9th and Washington 


All rooms have every luxurious appoint- 
ment from guest-controlled air condition- 
ing to free radio reception. 

Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 
FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 





MEMORIALS + PLAQUES 
HONOR ROLLS 
Special designs to fit any need. 
Also stock designs in many styles 
and sizes. Quality work. 35 years 
experience. Write for catalog’: R 


GENERAL BRONZE CORP. 


taALoG §=6- Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


commen 8EELSE 
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LUNCHEON + DINNER © AFTER THEATER 


TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


a oo 
StudteCiub 
PALO ALTO 


can be a thrilling adventure and a way 
to achieve independence, 
cause Clinton C. Lane, personnel man- 


makes sure they have a good idea 


mainly be- 


ager, 
of what they’re going to do before they 
leave. 

“What one thing 
wanted to do that you could 
before?” is his standard question. 
retired 


have you always 


never do 
firms encourage em- 
ployees to return whenever 
to mingle with former colle 
the Field store, retired employees have 
where 


Some 
they wish, 
‘agues. At 
comfortable lounge, 
read or talk with old 
Those who wish may 
work during the two months preced- 


their own 
friends. 


back to 


they 
come 


ing Christmas. 

Another approach to retirement prep- 
aration has been made at the Ohio Bell 
Company. Employees are 
organize clubs, hobby 
The says 


assistant 


Telephone 
encouraged to 
groups, and classes. 
Monroe S. Felty, 
is not only to provide employees 
facilities for 
but also to promote 
that will 
stead when they retire 
employees can continue their 
Eleven other 
similar 


idea, 
vice-presi- 
dent, 
with current enjoyment, 
and out- 
them in 
Retired 
member 
Bell 


pro- 


hobbies 


interests stand 


side 
good 
ship in these clubs. 
System companies have 
grams. 

In New York the Shell Oil Company 
recently invited Dr. George Lawton, a 
psychologist who specializes in 
lems of the to start the 
work for a wide 
retirement preparation. “Old age,” 
Lawton, “is not a problem to be solved 
by pensions. It is a problem of pur- 
We must find ways to help older 


prob- 
aged, ground- 
company- program in 


says 


pose 


people retain their sense of worth-while- 
ness.” 

“We 
years for 


prepare ourselves over many 
picking up the tools of our 
lifework,” Alexander Fraser, presi- 
dent of the Shell Company, “but we 
spend no time in learning how to lay 
them down.” 

The perplexities of retirement 
not, of confined to 
would leave business firms. Compulsory 
retirement touches institutionalized pro- 
One of the men who is 
about 


says 


are 


course, those who 


fessions as well. 


worrying constructively college 


Christian Gauss, the be- 
Princeton, 
Today at 71, 


professors is 
retired 
Dean 


loved dean of who 
three ago. 
Gauss than was. He 
is president of Phi Beta Kappa, on the 
committee of the Modern Lan 
hard at work on one 


another. 


years 
is busier he ever 
executive 
Association, 
book and research for 
But he himself unusually 
lucky in that he was able to adapt him- 
self to with zest and 


energy. He 


guage 
doing 
considers 
retirement new 
many profes- 
When their 
because of 
they 
com- 


knows too 
retire. 


to stop 


couldn't 
had 
retirement 


who 


sors 
teaching days 
rule, 

few 


an unreasonable 
went to pieces with drink. A 
mitted suicide. Every 
retirement tragedy, 


campus has one 
such Dean Gauss 
thinks. 

So planned retirement is needed on 
the campus as well as in industry. Ev- 
ery university, he says should have its 
own faculty-retirement committee 
of retirement the committee 


Long 
in advance 
make 
to continue teaching 


arrangements for a 
at least five 


should pro- 
fessor 
or six classroom hours a week. 


These fine, tempered minds should 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


A S THE psychology books say, how are 
your “retentive faculties"? You've read 
this issue of The Rotarian from front to 
back—now check your memory for facts 
and figures. You should score 80 or bet- 
ter. Answers on page 58. 

1. President Percy Hodgson's Objec- 
tives for 1949-50 number: 

4. 92. 3 


2. Warren R. Austin's editorial empha- 
sizes the need for: 

More money for relief work. 
Understanding of world affairs. 
United Nations’ army. 

3. A growing cause of major fires and 
explosions is: 

Faulty wiring. 
Industrial chemicals. 
Overheated boilers. 

4. According to Murray Teigh Bloom, 
thousands of men and women will be sep- 
arated from others this year. For what 
reason? 

Criminal tendencies. 
Retirement. 
Tuberculosis. 

5. A trend in education has been to- 

ward: 


More fraternities. 
More women teachers. 
More emphasis on athletics. 
6. What does Act. No. 184 mean in 
Puerto Rico? 
Better roads. 
New schools. 
No taxes for new industries. 

7. A name popular with farmers 
Casey, Ill., is: 

Luther Burbank. 
Robert W. Harvester. 
Walter Allen Newlin. 

8. Rotarian Charles F. Palmer believes 
that community betterment depends 
upon: 

The city council. 
Selling youngsters on the idea. 
Getting more taxes. 

9. Two of the following are recent sci- 

entific discoveries. Which one isn't? 
Acrylic textile fiber. 
Electronic thickness gauge. 
Divining rod. 

10. Which one of these represents a 

hobby? 
Agglutinator. 
Evercirculator. 
Collimator. 
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not be allowed to go to waste or to 
seed,” Dean Gauss told me recently. 
“Why, think of all the small colleges 
all over the country that would wel- 
come a retired and still able professor 

o their teaching staifs. If these col- 
leges could pay even $1,000 a year, it 
would make all the difference between 
the inadequate university pension and 
a decent standard of living. Then, too, 
these committees ought to explore the 
possibility of retired professors teaching 
ibroad, perhaps through arrangements 
nade with the State Department’s cul- 
tural divisions.” 

One of the justly criticized features 
of American business life is the com- 
pulsory retirement of most workers at 
65. Psychologists and medical experts 
fight against the practice, pointing out 
that chronologic age is the least re- 
liable indicator of a man’s energies or 
abilities. They cite the thousands of 
past-65 men and women who filled war 
plants and turned out creditable pro- 
duction records. 

\ few firms, seeing the light, have 

d or changed the compulsory-re- 
t rule. At Macy’s in New York, 
lsory retirement was abolished 


en 


department heads complained bit- 
hat they were losing their best 
ind women. There were wry 
at the Field store in Chicago re 
cently when a department head, forced 
to retire at 65, walked a few blocks to 
store and was promptly given 

ilar job. 
the idea of retirement has be- 
too much a part of tradition for 
ever to revert to the old idea of 
ng until the day they drop. Even 
llest man in the deepest rut can 
me answer to the question posed 
just before retirement: “What 
vou like to do that you have 


o 


a chance to do before 


Clash of Wills 


Be careful now and don't annoy, 

You'll last a good bit longer. 

In any clash of wills, my boy, 

Oh, mine will prove the stronger. 

For those who've tested it have found 

I’m hardly one to push around, 

And in your case I’m not above 

A quick reaction to a shove. 

No, no one throws me for a loss, 

That is, except my wife, my boss, 

Waiters, traffic cops and divers 

Doormen, bus and taxi drivers; 

Landlords, doctors, agents who 

Collect internal revenue; 

Plumbers, painters, also score; 

Dentists, salesmen (door to door), 

Ushers, hat-check girls perl:aps 

Demanding tips for hats and wraps. 

Except for them it’s as I say, 

I’m very apt to have my way. 

I trust that my position’s clear 

For all the time that you are here. 

And now my point of view is known 

For gosh sakes! Get that ice-cream cone! 
—James Menzies Black 
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CLEANING TOOLS AND CHEMICALS WHICH SERVE THE NATION 


AT YOUR SERVICE... 


HOLCOMB A HIGHLY TRAINED 


WATER-PROOF WAX 


< foleomd 


SERVICE MAN 


WET OR DRY 
SCRUBBERS 
‘ WILL without obligation... 


POWDER! AND LIQUID Serve d | | . 
FLOOR CLEANSERS urvey and analyze your cleaning needs. 


e Train your operators. 
DISINFECTANTS Give you improved methods in reducing 
bs CLEANING TIME! 
DEODORANTS 
Show you how to get the most out of your 
RID-0-WEED cleaning tools. 














---and ever satisfying, 
the rich beauty of fine 
Oriental rugs affords you 
a limitless realm of 


decorative inspiration. 


Established 1890 
169 North Wabash Ave. © FRanklin 2-8800 
Chicago, Illinois 


The World's Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 


¢ RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO ROTARIANS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 





$7.50 Te 

tacts saves time and mo y easy 
to use GI M STE NC 1L Dt PLIC ATOR is 
wdeal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. Afrer 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM. no questions asked 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


E cone EQUIPMENT CO. ¢ Dept. 108 
Enright © St. Louis 5, Me. 


SEND ae MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Amazing results in —_ ree bacco con- e 





OVER Lede) 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to Haer 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
Minrieapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 





Accent on Fellowship 

Li SHu-Fan, Rotarian 

Vedical Director, Sanatorium 

Hong Kong. Hong Kong 

Since we are convinced of the impor 
tance of fellowship, let us fully utilize 
the 30 minutes devoted to fellowship 
before lunch by observing the 12:30 life 
line—I say “life line” advisedly, because 
it is so vital to Rotary fellowship. Any 
member arriving on or just before the 
sounding of the luncheon gong at 1 
P.M. would irretrievably deprive the 
Club and himself of his individual con 
tribution to group fellowship. Do not 
forget that besides your duty of culti- 
vating fellowship per se, your fellow 
Rotarians may wish to meet or greet 
you; then there are the newly inducted 
members who are anxious to make or 
foster your acquaintance and there may 
be visiting Rotarians belonging to your 
classification whom the Fellowship Com 
mittee or the Club's Secretary may wish 
you to meet, and so you may well be 
the weak or missing link of the Rotary 
fellowship chain through your indiffer 
ent contribution 


Helpjul to Recognize Effort 

WILLIAM C. ScHuppe., Rotarian 

Chairman of Board 

Standard Insurance Company 

Portland, Oregon 

If you want good government, you 
have got to work for it Every good 
Rotarian should take a deep interest and 
have a constant concern with our way 
of life. It is so easy to accept and let 
pass what our elected representatives do 
for us in the legislature and elsewhere 
But it would be helpful if, when they 
come home from their work, we let 
them know that we are aware of their 
efforts in behalf of the principles for 
which we stand.—From an address to 
the Rotary Club of Oregon City, Oregon. 


Re: Selecting Leaders 

CuHaRLes Welss, Rotarian 

Railway-Transportation Executive 

Valparaiso, Indiana 

It seems hardly necessary to remind 
anyone that an institution is duly as 
strong and sound as its leadership. A 
university, an industrial enterprise, a 
social organization—each reflects the 
quality and character of its president 
and directorate 

The same is true of a Rotary Club 
Individual Clubs grow or decline in 
stature and influence as the President 
and Board display such qualities as en 
thusiasm, energy, and ability. The same 
applies to the high echelons in Rotary. 
It is therefore regrettable that the pres- 
ent hit-or-miss method of selecting such 
executives sometimes produces medioc- 
rity in the face of a wealth of available 
material 

Rotary cannot tolerate any decline, 


PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


even if only local or temporary, in the 
standard of its leadership. At present 
high office is too often conferred for the 
asking on some loyal but incompetent 
individual. This process should be re- 
versed. A systematic arrangement 
should and can be set up whereby the 
membership in a District should actu 
ally choose their leaders. Such selec 
tion should be based not on personal 
ambition, ,but on the demonstrated Ca- 
pacity to lead. 


Way to Inevitable Doom 

Rosert Harvey Bopine, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Carthage, Missouri 

An individual who refuses to live 
upon the higher planes of the tech- 
niques will be lost in the maze of his 
own stupidity and the blackout of his 
own ignorance. The Government that 
pursues a policy of power politics, of 
wedges, blocks, and  counter-blocks, 
based upon the principles that existed 
prior to Hiroshima, and insists upon 
carrying forward the policies that find 
their rootage in antiquity, will likewise 
be a Government that leads its people 
to inevitable doom. This is a new day. 
It is world suicide to act upon the basis 
of an old pattern. Once again we are 
called upon to think with our minds 
and not simply rearrange our preju- 
dices.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Badge of a Boy 

CHARLES Mayo WRIGHT 

Boy Scout Patrol Leader 

Culver City, California 

We of Troop 48 wear our uniforms 
with a consciousness in our minds and 
hearts that we are members of a patrol, 
a troop, a national organization, and a 
great world brotherhood. Regardless of 
race, creed, or economic status, every 
boy in our troop starts out on the same 
level. The uniform denotes true democ- 
racy. The badges that are on it denote 
plenty of work—at least in our troop 
We're not just whistling along—we 
work for these badges, or else! Often 
throughout our nation in stricken areas 
or during great emergencies, the Scout 
uniform is the badge of a boy on an 
errand of courageous service.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 56 


|. Three (page 4). 2. Understanding 
of world affairs (page 6). 3. Industrial 
chemicals (page 12). 4. Retirement 
(pege 15). 5. More women teachers 
(page 18). 6. No taxes for new indus- 
tries (page 22). 7. Walter Allen New- 
lin (page 26). 8. Selling youngsters on 
the idea (page 31). 9. Divining rod 
(page 35). 10. Evercirculator (page 
60). 
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Scratchpaddings 


[Continued from page 50] 


1950. ROTARIAN 
head of the department of 
botany at the University of California 
at Davis . Dr. Max R. BuRNELL, of 
Flint, Mich., has been appointed medical 
consultant to the Motors Cor- 
He has been a special lecturer 
School of Public Health of the 
Michigan and is a recog- 
authority in the field of industrial 
edicine 
M. ImBert, of Al Algeria, has 
been made an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, and Baron Leroy DE BOIsEAU- 
MARIE, Of Avignon, France, has been 
Commander of the Legion. The 
following Rotarians were made Knights 
in the Legion of Honor HENRI Rovu- 
VIERE, Of Avignon; Marc SOUYEURE, of 
Clermont-Ferrand, France M. MARLIN, 
of Macon, France; Gératp Cassin, of 
Nice, France; and M. BratLuon, of Ra- 
l Morocco 
MER H 
District Governor, 
nt of the 


Stockholm, Sweden, in 


ROBBINS is 


General 
porat ion 
at the 
University of 
nized 


giers 


made 


StusBps, of Covington, Ky., a 
has been elected 
Kentucky Elks Associa- 
ReeED has been given the eighth 
Merit Award by the Rotary 
Chicago, Ill. The citation was 
his outstanding work as presi- 
Commission. 
outing’s highest honor, the Silver 
Award, has been given to JAMES 
HeALy, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 

J. J. Buack, of Vineland, N. J 

I LAWSON, of New Orleans, La., 
been elected president of the 


1e Chicago Crime 


seavel 


Louis 
Medical Swaln, 
ixahachie, Tex., has been elected 
trict office of moderator of the 
Presbytery, Synod of the 
Church W. L. PeErpve, 
Waxahachie, has elected 
Christian Col- 
Hawkins Jean Rovuvson, of 
rance, has been made an offi- 
Legion of Hono1 
BERNHARD, Prince 


Society Don 


Texas 
terian 
been 


sident of Jarvis 


Consort of 
herlands, has accepted honorary 


the Rotary Club of 


Anniversary. 
of Londor 


Freperick C. HIcKson, 
1, England, recently completed 
service with Rotary Interna- 
Britain and Ireland. 
long apprenticeship he became 
Secretary in the first vears of 
War II, and with a small staff 

wheels of Rotary turning in 


and Ireland during the 
»lit> 


in Great 


vears of 


ana 


Bouquet. THE S’PADMAN had cause to 
le pleasantly on hearing the recent 
nent of O. Pearcey Drever, of Ketter- 
England, about THE Rotarian. “I 

t » get THE ROTARIAN gratis when 
Secretary of our Club back in 
When that subscription stopped, 
ibed and have 

Now I want 

for 11 


useful as Rotary 


been subscribing 
to bind all my 
find 
reference ma- 


vears—because | 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Chesterfield 


KAYWOODIE 


ae ust ron 
Comfortable, b 
leisure. 


balanced low for men who like 
Mouthpiece shaped for comfort. 
Kaywoodies are same as pre-war in quality, 


Send for 
Rotarians’ Pipe 
Book, mention R 9-49 
Picture shows 
Chisholm Trail, 1865 


prices, $3.50 to $25. Kaywoodie Company, New 
York and London, Pipe-makers since 1851. 


------- 
Drinkless fitment has 
proved to be best of all 
condensers. Cools and 
cleans smoke. 
Tars and moisture con- 
dense and pass into this 
“well” in shank, which 
keeps moisture away 
from smoke. 


OLE = 


Every businessman needs a 


BURROUGHS 


ADDING MACHINE 


plus applicable taxes for this 8-column 
Burroughs! Capacity 999,999.99 


This Burroughs is the ideal machine 
for the man who does his own figuring 
and record keeping —the retailer, serv- 
iceman, professional man, route sales- 
man or businessman at home. 


It's so simple anyone can operate it. 
It’s rugged and dependable, built to 
give years and years of trouble-free 
service. It’s portable, easy to carry. 








Name 


ee ee ee 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. B, Detroit 32, Michigan 


0 Please arrange to have a Burroughs demonstrated on 
my wor 


And it costs so little! Just a few cents 
a day eliminates the drudgery and 
errors in adding customers’ purchases, 
taking inventory, making reports, 
figuring estimates or taxes, keeping 
all kinds of business records. 


Take the first step today. Call your 
local Burroughs office or mail the 
coupon. 





é 





Street 


City 


| I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| © Send descriptive folder. ! 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Even MORE for 
your money in 


REX-O-graph 
Model SA with 
new automatic 
counter. (Also 
available on 
Hand Feed 
Model **S"’. 


REX=-OQ<graph 
FLUID TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 





Check the improved REX- 
O-graph Model SA Fluid 
Type plicator with any- 
thing on the market. You'll see why this model, 
i a -O-graph duplicators, offers 
you the T VALUE PER DOLLAR for 
general office duplicating. It features 100% 
Roller Moistening, Snap-Action Master Clamp, 
Automatic Paper Feed, Lightning Paper ¢ lenter- 
ing Device. only 4%" Stripping Margin—and now 
the NEW AUTOMATIC COUNTING DEVICE. 
It's the lowest priced duplicator with all these 
features. 
See your REX-O-graph dealer for | 
free demonstration of this 
proved Model SA, or twenty other 
modern REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicators to fit your needs ex- 
actly. Or write direct for details. 


Offices Througn REX-0-graph, Inc. 


Ge Wale 3752 N. Paimes Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Fluid Duplientors & Supplies for Superior Restilrs 


LAUGHS GALORE! 


A collection of 450 jokes and 
humorous stories, collected by 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


nternationally known Speaker, Song Leader 








Story Teller, and Singer 


gifts. Postpaid $1.00 each ~~ 
The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
103 Ninth St, Winona Lake, ind 
__ {151 £. Hyde Park Bivd., Inglewood, C 


nee Pookler 


FOR EXECUTIVES 


HELPS YOU INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE AND POISE 


“Physical Fitness and Person- 
al Appearance” is a daily 
guide for ofhce executives. 
Valuable suggestions and in- 
formation you ll refer to cone 
stantly. Send today. No obli- 
gation. It's FREE! 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC, 
Dept. 926 Elkhart, indiana 


ing Comic 
looking ee Xmas 


casions. Easter 
sve ever seen , 
now 


em these “different” Xmas Cards! 
£ 


Her e are the lusty. is ugh ‘prov 
ar 


17 
1757 MH. Park Ave. Chicago 14, 1 


WRITING and book collecting are so 
closely associated that THe HOBBYHORSE 
Groom, with a fine feel for the fitness of 
things, is presenting hobbies on both 
subjects this month 


Caries C. BYERS, of London, Eng 
land—a member of the 1948-49 Interna 
tional Affairs Committee of Rotary In 
ternational—has maintained an interest 
in a hobby he had as a youth. Called 
the “Evercirculator,” he believes it could 
be used to advantage by Rotarians. 

In fact, he believes it holds more than 
“hobby interest,” and could become a 
real force in Rotary if properly adapted 

Built on the theme of the round-robin 
letter, the idea calls for the continuous 
circulation of a notebook of writings, 
with an editor and, say, six contributors 
living in widely separated regions. 

The editor obtains a loose-leaf note- 
book of convenient size. allows ten pages 
for each contributor, writes the first 
article, and mails the book to the second 
person on the list Each contributor 
should have the book for a limited time 
—say, a week. He should read the con 
tributions of the 
send the book to the 
When the book makes its second or su 
ceeding contributo re 
moves his first 
one. 

“The fewer rules you have, the be 
ter,” Rotarian Byrrs declares, pointing 
out that the main idea is to get in touch 
with people who are interested in a pat 


others, add his. and 
next contributor 


rounds, each 
article and adds a new 


ticular subject 

“You can cover almost everything 
from stamp collecting, 
ing, art, ballet, 
to Rotary scholarships, 
of Rotary,” he explains 

“It should prove a fine means of get 
ting together by post at all levels. Im 
agine one for District Governors, one 
for Past Presidents, one for 
really keen about world affairs, 
for those about literature 
There is no end to it 

“Sons and daughters of Rotarians 
would enjoy it, and many a budding au 
thor, journalist, or writer might come to 


travel, beekeep 
careers, foreign affair 


or other phases 


members 
and one 


enthusiastic 


light. It is a grand avenue for self-ex 
pression. The standard should be high 
the members keen. That is all that is 
required.” 

ROTARIAN ByYeks stresses the fact that 
the contributors should be well spread 
Some from the United King 
dom, others from the United States, Can 
ada, South Africa, Australia, etc 
keen person to start 


could be 


“You need one 
the evercirculator,” he says, “and then 
it goes on automatically 

During his youth, RoTarian Byers had 
two evercirculators to handle, one in 
French and one in shorthand. At that 
time he had journalistic ambitions and 
was able to take down Davip LLoyp 
GEORGE at the rate of 180 words a min- 


ute, in notes so perfect that they could 
be read by anyone who knew the system. 

As he recalls his evercirculators, Ro- 
TARIAN Byers remembers the sense of 
“belonging.” or the idea of being one of 
a group of similarly minded enthusiasts, 
and the feeling that one must do his best 
in order to justify his place, either as 
editor or as a contributor 

“The feeling that only the best was 
good enough, the knowledge that you 
would be judged by the other contribu 
tors—people whom you have never mct 
—compelled one really to try,” he says 

“IT recall the joy I had when the ‘mag 
azine’ returned from its travels with a‘! 
new contributions and criticisms of my 
own effort,” he adds. “There was an 
urge to do better, and a certain sense 
of self-importance in being a member 
of the group.” 

He got members for the evercircula 
tors by placing advertisements in papers 
which circulated among the students in 
England, etc. “I could always get ap 
plicants, but the thing was to get real 
experts, boys and girls whose work was 
behold We were § striving 
against the humiliation which comes 
from doing things badly,” he concludes 

. ©. * 

Vow let Pau. H. Love, 
erecutive and member of the 
Club of Chicago, I1L., 


self as a garden-variety collector, tell 


a joy to 


regional Scout 
Rotary 
who describes him 


about his hobby of collecting books 


My grandfather started my interest in 
rare books when he gave me a copy of 
Life of Lincoln, by J. G. Holland, 
temporary of Lincoln. He gave me the 
book when I was a boy, and I have read 


a con 


it several times. It has an interesting 
hand-tooled binding fine-quality paper, 
and excellent printing 

My father gave me a_ beautifully 
bound copy of the works of Shakespeare, 
but most of my prize books have been 
picked up in dusty old-book stalls. Phila 
delphia, for example, is a book collector's 
paradise. So is Boston, and I know a 
place right here in Chicago 

My books aren't expensive. That's one 
reason I get such a kick out of them. I 
couldn't afford to go in for those high- 
priced collectors’ items and I wouldn't if 


I could Here my collec ting formula: 


‘How is the old gang at the office?” 


THE ROTARIAN 








A Handy Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 

Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a new style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the mag- 
azines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 
THE ROTARIAN where you can find 
them. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 
The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name—THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicage I, Hl. 
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1. The book be old—100 
more. 

2. It must have an interesting bind- 
ing. 

3. Its contents 
want to read. 

4. It must be cheap (not over a couple 
of dollars or three) 

Although I make it tough for myself, 
I do get some prizes—such as a 125-year- 
old copy of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
which I picked up for a song 

I have a three-volume set which was 
printed in 1821 “for the author.” En- 
titled A Complete History of the United 
States of America, Embracing the Whole 
Period from the Discovery of North 
America Down to the Year 1820, it 
the work of Frederick Butler. It meets 
all four of. my rules. It’s old, being 
printed in 1821; is bound in hand-deco- 
rated leather; is interesting to read— 
and it was cheap. I dusted off the 
and offered the book-shop proprietor a 
dollar a volume. 

Maybe I'll strike it rich someday—if I 
can find the missing volume of 
The Plays of Shakspeare (note spelling) 
I have vellum, 
gold lettered and printed in 1823. The 
told me, “If you find the 

volume, bring them back and 
price.” But his price to me 
the broken set of seven. 
remember now and 
friend once sent 
The by 
wes published in 
with engravings 


must years 


or 


must be something I 


was 


set 


to a set 
seven volumes bound in 
dealer evel 
missing 
name 
was $2.75 for 

Folks my 
then. For example, a 
me a tiny edition of 
James Thomson It 
1819, and embellished 
from the designs of Richd. Westall, R.A 

Another of my finds of 
Logic, or the Right Use of Reason in the 
Inquiry after Truth. Written 
Watts, D.D., it was printed in 1796 
it the all f's and on nearly 
page scholar of 
has carefully marked 
ticular to him 

I also have a lovely printing of Lewis 
Carroll's Alice's 
land, a facsimile edition, in 
rich leather and with John 
Tenniel’s delightful pictures in the orig 
inal black and white 


your 


hobby 


Seasons, 


was a COpy 
Isaac 

In 
every 
century 
of par- 


by 


s’s are 
some anothe! 
passages 
significance 
Adventures in Wonder- 
first 
and 


of the 


gold 


What’s Your Hobby? 


if you would like share it, drop a line 
to THe Hospsynorste Groom, and one of these 
months your name will be listed in this col- 
unin 


to 


Posteards: Jo Ann 
daughter of Rotarian 
wishes correspondence with boys and girls 
age, and ones having birthdays on 
9), 1130 2d Ave. East, Kalispell, Mont., 


Sundelius (S-year-old 
collect postcards 


Sani¢ 
June 
U.S.A 
Fred Winslow Rust, Jr 
old” greeting cards), 


Greeting Cards: 
(collects old and “near 
11 Fells Rd., Wellesley, Mass., | 

Stamps: Dr Placido Matta (collects 
stamps; will exchange with Rotarians or 
members of their families), Dumaguete City, 
The Philippines 

Pen Pals: These persons have 
pals” as their hobby interest 

Pat Rumble (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondence with young 
people; interested in swimming, sketching, 
reading), P. O. Box 58, Inverell, Australia 
Suzanne Rosenberger (13-year-old daughter 

Rotarian—wishes pen friends of same 
age; interested in sports and music), 2906 
Ist Ave., Hibbing, Minn., U.S.A 

Polly McKenna (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
boys and girls aged 9-12; interested in 
horses, swimming, sports), Box 1, R.D. 2, 
Latrobe, Pa., t 

—THE 


listed “pen 


of 


HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


Mew 


Advertising Machine 


PRINTS 


and ILLUSTRATES 


| 


| new patented CARDMASTER. Your 


1¢ Post Cards 
Learn how th ds ofb 


men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions with 





i | ¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 


minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
“today’s” 


| ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 


| built to last for years. Low 


Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
rice, sold direct. 
end name today. 

int 


Guaranteed for five years. 


plete, unique adve 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


1920 SUNNYSIDE, Dept. 49 CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


HERE IT IS, GOLFERS! 





La New HEAD-ON Single Shaft Club Set 


| 


| 


¢ the work out of your play—why Ay a heavy golf bac? 
hie Ab- ON Golf Sets eliminate weig! of ow perfluous shafts» 
Clubheads easily inte rehanged while ae wy ance of x 

et for all ages 


1 against defects. 
tached to the shaft with a left-hand thread 
assuring of a firm hitting curlace 
Send a stamped self-addressed en 
velope for eaungiete aus an Ge 
new and ideal ‘2ist Century’ golf 
club set 
GOOD GOLF SALES 

P.O, Box 5423 Chicage i. 


-FUN-MASTER > 


JOKES! PARODIES | SONGS STORIES 
Be Your Own Comedion, Emcee 
Speaker.or Toost-Master! 

flere ag f ea 


PROGRAM 
COMMITTEES 


ATTENTIO 


Twenty minutes of delightful entertainment: 


16mm film, sound and color, on history and 
development of the American saddle bred 
horse. $10 for three days in your possession. 
Write 

The American Saddie Horse Breeders Ass'n 
929 South Fourth Street, Louisville 3, Ky. 





dmade scale models. 
$6.50 co $85.00. Write for free illustrated booklet. 


LE BARON BONNEY, Newburyport 4, Mass. 
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Indispensable 
to any plant 


FOR OFFICE OR SHOP 


a 





Ov\nrsswenn in their 
reputation for hygiene and health- 
safety, Holsey-Taylor Cooler Foun- 
tains hove attained a natural pref- 
erence in major plants from coost 
to coast. Everywhere they are rec 
ognized as indispensable for the 
workers’ comfort and convenience 
Get our iatest literature 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Werren, Ohio 


Paleey’ ay lor 


ELECTRIC COOLER FOUNTAINS 











INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


NEW Y 


SPEAKERS DESK quer: tes 
ete. gd fat « 18° high 18° 
piece of furniture that 

every club needs 


sturdy 
ered 

days for 

$12.50 Secr 

a supplies now ready 

© GLORY FG. CO. 
163 ww tarrieen ae Chicage 
abash 2-2070 


COMPOSITION CO. 


curcaceo tt 


SS €AST OnIO STREET - 


SPEECHES = 





2 

Officer's Hand i 

list of nrenerea tine | 
ha 


JOKES Ses 2 
PROGRAMS proers 


$2. H : 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


1468 W. 9h sleveland 13. Ohio 





EXCLusivELy ey 


THE MONROE COMPANY. INC 
_17 CHURCH ST. Relig gmona 


this magazine, pleote mention THE ROTARIAN 


Stripped Gea 





My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
their wives submitting 
under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Here is a favorite of Mrs. Elton 
F. Hoerger, wife of a Sarasota, 
Florida, Rotarian. 


tarians o7 


stories used 


new, off-the-face hat 
visit to my daughter 
like my new hat?” I 


I wore a 
on a recent 

“Do you 
asked. 

“Well, Mother, I can’t say that 
I do,” she said. “It gives you that 
surprised look, and at your age 
you shouldn't be surprised at any 
thing.” 











Split Second 


In the turmoil of the busy, crowded of 
fice, 
It’s the 
tween 
The stroke of 


tion 


supersonic time be 


speed of 


> o'clock and transforma 


To rows of silent desks, deserted, clean! 


HELEN GORN SUTIN 


Strange Change 


How many of the currencies listed in 
the left column can you match with the 
right in which you 


them? 


countries at the 
could buy something for 
1. Lira (a) 
Guilder. (b) 
Tael. (c) 
Ley (d) 
Pound. (e) 
Sucre. 

Yen 

Balboa, 

Zloty 

Lei (j) 
Libra 

Ruble (1) 
Pengo (m) 
Bolivar (n) 
Drachma 
Rupee 
Dinar 
Markka (r) 
Cordoba (s) 
Tical (t) 
This quiz w ibmitted by Gerard 
of Forest Hills, Long Island, New 


tussia. 


Siam 
Nicaragua, 
Italy. 
Finland 
Greece. 
India 

Peru 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 
Hungary 
Netherlands 
Panama 
England 
Ecuador 


> Om CO to 


, | 


{oO} 
(p) 
(q) 


Japan 
Rumania 
China 
Bulgaria. 
Poland. 


Mos 
York 


Capital Reminders 


The words or expressions below 
should directly remind you 


1S.A 


indirectly 
of a capital of a Siate in the I 
1. Anchors Aweigh 
party. 4. Pride 
Tree Street. 6. October 12. 7 
the Delaware. 8 
thians. 9. A trail. 10 
man. 11. Mythological 
hellenic Games 13 


Grapes. 3. Tea 


and Prejudice. 5. Peach 
Crossing 
Epistle to the Corin- 
German st 
bird 12. Pan- 
Monticello. 14. 


ates 


Rail splitter. 15. Cloak-covered puddle 
16. Fringed-top surrey. 17. Witches (or 
House of Seven Gables). 18, Demo- 
cratic dinner. 19. Gem of the Ocean. 
20. Square in New York. 
This quiz was submitted by 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 


Helen Petti- 


Call the Tune 

These paraphrases of old familiar song 
titles provide a translation job for you: 

1. No Liquor, Please, Just Look at Me. 

2. The Wee Valley Agriculturist. 

3. Never Doubt Yours Truly, Though 
Youthful Fascination Fade. 

4. We Start Shootin’ in the 
Maw 

5. Arriving Via the Grain 

6. Convey Me Once More to the State 
Named for Queen Elizabeth 

7. Young Master William. 

&. Go On Stoking Our Furnace. 

9. Somebody Can't Tell the Misery I 


Mornin’, 


Look at. 
10. New 


This quiz 
Schenley, of 


The 
found on the following page. 


England Scribble 
submitted by 
Pennsylvania 


was Stewart 


Monaca 


answers to these quizzes will be 


Limerick 
1 farmer once had a young hephyr 
Which was gentle, he zephyr— 
But 
She 


said, as a 


when he drew near, 
bit off his ear 
he’s decidedly dephyr 


—Mrs. V. C. BEARDSLEY 


And nou 


“Twice Told “Sales 


A jest’s prosperity ies in the ear of 
him that hears it, neverinthe tongue 
of him that makes «.—Shakespeare. 


Foundation of Fact 

Has it 
would be 
if it had a 
WARREN, OHIO. 


that a 
with 
Rotary Notes, 


occurred to you man 


more contented his lot 


house on it? 


External I pset 
When a 
you can be sure 
with ate him 
Ciry, KANSAS 


big-game hunter disappears, 
something he disagreed 


Rotary Bulletin, GARDEN 


All Depends 

A woman phoned the bank to arrange 
for disposal of a $1,000 bond 

“Is it for redemption or conversion?” 
the banker 

Said she: 
Trust Company or to the 
Church?”—Rotary Club 
KERS, NEW YORK. 


asked 

“Am I talking to the County 
First Baptist 
Bulletin, YOn- 


In Deep Water 
about 
wife 
him as he 
“John 


husband in the 
note to her 


her 
sent a 


Concerned 
Navy, a young 
pastor. It reached 
the pulpit. It read, 


ascended 
Anderson 


THE ROTARIAN 





having gone to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safe- 
ty.” Looking over it hastily, the min- 
read aloud, “John Anderson hav- 
ing gone to see his wife, 
the congregation for his 
Rotary Club Bulletin, CatTs- 
York. 


ister 
desires the 
prayers of 
safety.’ 


KILL, NEW 


Yust the Man 

Mr. Biggs liked to know all about the 
employees who toiled in his vast busi- 
One day he came upon a young 
who was dexterously counting out 
a large wad of the firm’s cash 

“Where did you get your financial 
training, yvoung man?” he asked. 

“Yale,” the young man answered 

Mr. Biggs advocate of 
higher learning “And 
vhat’s your name?” 

“Yackson.”—The 


CONNECTICUT. 


ness 


male 


was a stanch 


“Good!” he said 


Spoke NORWALK, 


In Case of Storms 
remarked a neighbor, “TI un- 
derstand that boy of yours is learning a 
ace Do you think he'll work at it?” 
No,” was the candid reply, “I don’t 
will He’s just learning it so 
when he is idle he will be able to 
what kind of he is out 
Hub, HORNELL, NEw YORK 


Jones 


think he 


peopl work 


Rotary 


at Last! 
Five dollars for my 


1ece ptance 


ian 
Yippee 


latest 


‘Congratulations, young man! From 
vhom did you get the money?” 
They 


KEN- 


From the 


The 


express ( ompany 


Gear, CYNTHIANA, 


Wrong Direction 
A little old lady 


x 


riding on a bus was 
not to pass her destination. She 
e driver with ner umbrella and 
Is that the First National 


with 
stomach,” 
NorTH DAKOTA, 


madam,” replied the drive 
“that’s my 


MINOT 


ourtesy, 


e Flower 


the Truth? 

is no record of any man being 
was washing 
SOUTH 


his wife while he 
Rotary News F\ASLEY 


)LINA 


Pe rt Point 
‘You've got a pretty 
ie departing guest, “but it 

bit bare vet.” 
explained Frank, “it’s because 
are rather young I hope 
grown to a good size before 
again.""—Christian Union 


Frank,” 
looks 


place 


trees 

ll have 
ou come 
Herald 


Vouthful 

Stubbornness we deprecate, but firm- 
ness we condone. The former is 
trait, the latter is our own. 
stian Observer. 


our 
neighbor's 


Chi 


Bad Policy 

A farmer's barn burned down and the 
the insurance company, ex- 
the policy that the 


agent for 


plaining covered 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


structure, told him that his firm would 


build another barn cf similar size in- 
stead of paying claim in cash. The 
farmer was furious. “If that’s the way 
your company does business,” he ex- 
ploded, “you can just cancel the insur- 
ance policy on my wife!"—The Hills- 
boro Rotarian, HiILLsporo, ILLINOIS. 


No Argument 

Today's best laborsaving device is to- 
morrow.—The Garber Rotarian, GARBER, 
OKLAHOMA, 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
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Limerick Corner 


Whether you live in a country that is 
warm or cold, it will take no effort but 
will prove a few moments of interesting 
divertisement to write the first four lines 
of a limerick—and slip them in an enve- 
lope marked for The Fixer, in care of The 
Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Illinois. But that isn't all: if 
your contribution is selected as the lim- 
erick-contest entry of the month, you will 
receive $5. 

. * . 

The month's winning limerick comes 
from Mrs. Robert Kleinhen, wife of a Fos- 
toria, Ohio, Rotarian. Write out a last 
line to complete it—then mail it to The 
Fixer. If it is among the ‘ten best'’ sub- 
mitted, a check for $2 will be sent to 
you. Closing date for entries is Novem- 


ber 20. 


GUESS MESSED 
Said Joe, “No house cleaning for mine, 
That's one thing that's out of my line!” 
Said his Mrs., "Oh, yes? 
Please take one more guess,” 


* * * 


Usually in the space which follows are 
the last lines of the unfinished limerick 
published in this corner a month or two 
earlier. There'll be none this month. 
Here's the reason: In the June issue we 
extended the deadline date for last lines 
so that readers from all parts of the world 
would have a better chance to get their 
contributions to The Fixer before the 
closing date. But by so extending the 
date, there must of necessity be a lapse 
of one month in presenting the winners. 
So . . . watch this space next month for 
the winners of the limerick published in 
The Rotarian for June—and from then on 
The Fixer says he'll be back on a regular 
schedule. 














Will You Smoke My 
New Kind of Pipe 
30 Days at My Risk? 


By E. A. CAREY 


All I want is your name so I can 
write and tell you why I’m will- 
ing to send you my pipe for 30 
days’ smoking without a cent of 
risk on your part. 


My new pipe is not a new model, 

not a new gadget, not an “im- 

provement”’, It is the first pipe in 

the world to use an entirely new 

principle for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers. My amazing “Magic- 
inch” Pipe Patent harnesses four great natural laws 
to give you cooler smoking ... drier smoking... milder 
smoking. It makes bitterness impossible, eliminates 
breaking-in, prevents the formation of “‘goo"’ and 
sludge without cleaning or “‘resting’’. 


The claims I could make for this new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment are so spectacular that no pipe 
smoker would believe them. So, I want to send you 
one Carey Pipe to smoke 30 days at my risk. At the 
end of that time, if you're willing to give up your 
Carey Pipe, simply break it to bits—and return it to 
me — the trial] has cost you nothing. 


Please send me your name today. A penny post- 
card will do. I'll send you absolutely free my complete 
trial offer so you can decide for yourself. For the sur- 
prise of your life— ALL FREE — write E. A. Carey, 

Chicago 40, Ill. 


FORNEY 


hanger 

space with a shelf for 
shoes and double umbrella 
racks. 

complete line of moderr 
beautifully finished, space 
saving steel wardrobe equi; 
ment for homes, factories, of 
fices, schools, churches and 
public buildings — everything 
from small knock-down 1 
racks to complete 
rooms or checkrooms 


Write for Bulletin OV-11 


VOGEL - 


So. M 


REFLECTOR 


EMBLEMS 


ror attachment to license plate. 
name <« y 
. day and night 
flexite product. 
Quantity 
6-11 
12-23 
24-47 
Minimum o 
weeks for deli 





jp CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
STUDIOS 


EXTRA MONEY 
r organiza 


Den-'n- Brush 
EARN EXTRI 7 


us, 
DeLuxe Personal A i) 
y-to-sell personal Christmas 


. 139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
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IT MAY COST US 
the goodwill of our junior readers, 
but we feel compelled to mention 
that school starts this month in 
thousands of communities where 
this magazine circulates. Yes, 
there is new ducky-wucky wall- 
paper in the _ prekindergarten 
room; there are fresh stripes on 
the high-school gym floor; and in 
the university library there are 
added tomes for the near-Ph.D. to 
tackle. Everything is ready for 
the greatest back-to-work move- 
ment on earth 


MOST OF US 
who make up Rotary’s 6,850 Clubs 
left the classroom ten, 20, 40 years 
ago ... and school keeps without 
us. Now all we do is foot the bill, 
meet month after month on the 
school board, head up _ parent- 
teacher groups, buy uniforms for 
the school band, lose friends fight- 
ing for building-bond issues, and 
worry over problems in or out of 
our province—like, “Do we need 
more men teachers?” (which is 
the subject of our debate-of-the- 
month). Or like, “Are our young- 
sters learning anything in school 
about this town of ours?” (which 
is a question a Rotarian realtor in 
Georgia asked some years ago, 
with the result that today one of 
the most popular textbooks in At- 
lanta grade schools is Building At- 
lanta’s Future—but you have al- 
ready read Margot Gayle’s story 
about it on page 31) 


ONE MORE THOUGHT 
on school matters. At our elbow 
is a guest editorial from the Del- 
Florida Journal 


Use’ your teachers,” says local 


ray Beach, 


high-school teacher Joel Martin, 
I do not mean that 
we should wheedle them into tak- 
load of Sunday- 
classes or Girl Scout 
What he does 
mean is that in its teachers a town 
has a reservoir of professionally 


who wrote it 


ing on a heavy 
school 


troops,’ he adds 


trained people widely experienced 
in many fields. If the Audubon 
Club needs a speaker on birds in 
other States or the Flower Club a 
talk on hydroponics, or if a service 
club wants a comparison of local 
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schools with others, why, says 
Teacher Martin, a call to the 
school will usually do the trick 

.and maybe banish an evening’s 
boredom for a newcomer to your 
town. “Teachers can teach,” he 
concludes, “but they do get a lone- 
ly and useless feeling. Let them 
feel they are paying their way by 
serving.” Many Rotary Clubs do 
draw on and entertain the teach- 
ers. Is yours among them? 


ROTARY’S RECENT 
and largest Convention in New 
York City brought the movement 
the most extensive publicity it has 
ever received Literally tens of 
millions of around the 
earth read about the meeting in 
their local papers, saw glimpses 
of it on the screen, and heard 
parts of it on the air. New York 
papers gave it exceedingly gener- 
ous “play.” Wire services “‘filed”’ 
it to all parts of the globe. Five 
major newsreel companies were 
on the job. Radio and television 
stations and networks beamed 
the story everywhere. Via the 
U. S. State Department’s “Voice 
of America,” the United Nations 
radio, and the World Wide Broad- 
casting Foundation, Convention 
news took out through the ethe1 
in 24 languages 


people 


THE BEST PART 
of it all is that this magnificent 
which money 
never have purchased, was good 
publicity. One after another New 
York reporter expressed surprise 
on finding that there were “no 
high jinks no hot campaigning 
for office,” that “Madison Square 


“coverage,” could 


Garden, in the hands of Rotarians 
never seemed more dignified,” and 
that this was a “serious Conven- 
tion.”” Across the Hudson River, 
the editor of the Jersey City Jour- 
«2 evinced surprise only at the 
surprise of his fellow “chroniclers 
of current events” on Manhattan 
“The interest of Rotary in world 
affairs at this juncture,” he wrote, 
“is an apprehensive interest. It 
is patent that ‘understanding, 
goodwill, and international peace’ 
are advancing very little, if any. 
It is a good time to be ‘serious.’ 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


That applies not only to Rotarians 
alone but everybody.” 


A SERIOUS PERIOD? 
Warren R. Austin says in his 
guest editorial that it is a time 
of second chance and that there 
won't be a third. Noting well 
how Rotary and its Clubs are fur- 
thering “international education” 
by a variety of “grass-roots activi- 
ty,” he urges his fellow Rotarians 
to more of it—as a way to make 
good on this last chance. “The 
world needs more,” he says, “of 
the understanding and goodwill 
which Rotary is so peculiarly 
equipped to create.” 


“AN INTENSIFICATION 
of our International Service pro- 
gram” is one of the goals Presi- 
dent Percy Hodgson has set before 
every Rotary Club this year, as 
you read on page 4. If your Club 
is looking for a first-class Fourth 
Object project, maybe there are 
ideas for you in this issue. Hello, 
Real America! and Four Travel- 
lers to Arkansas tell of world 
travel made possible for youth by 
Rotarians. Many a Club could 
emulate these and other projects 
described in these pages—and 
thus “intensify their International 
Service” and help civilization 
make good on its perhaps final 
great opportunity for peace and 
prosperity 


FOR MANY YEARS 
Rotary Clubs in the United States 
ind Canada have been sending 
REvVIsTA ROTARIA to non-Rotarians 
and institutions in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. For not quite so 
many years Rotary Clubs in Latin 
America have been reversing the 
process, sending the magazine to 
schools and libraries in the U. S 
and Canada. But now comes a new 
idea. A nor-Rotarian in Chile re- 
ceived a subscription as a gift of 
the Paterson, New Jersey, Rotary 
Club. The next year the Club re- 
newed his subscription. There- 
upon he sent the cost of two sub- 
scriptions into this office and asked 
that they be sent to Latin Ameri- 
cans as the gift of the Paterson 
Rotary Club! This kind of thing 
could go on and on—which would 
be just fine all around. 
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“We have used 


The Kotartiau 


since 1934,” 


Manager Sales Promotion 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


“The Autopoint Company, in making its 
selection of publications in which our ad- 
vertising is to appear,” says Mr. Potter, 
“must carefully weigh each magazine's 
circulation to determine the best possible 


returns from its advertising dollars. 


We have used The Rotarian as an advertising medium since 1934 and 
have consistently received result-producing inquiries of excellent 
quality. This can be credited, we believe, to the careful reader- 
ship accorded your publication by the select group of decision-making 
business leaders who receive it and to the fact they are men who ap- 
prove purchases for firms whose needs and buying power in our field 


are considerably higher than average. 


It is on this basis that we again in 1949 selected The Rotarian maga- 


zine as one of the media to carry our advertising message upon a na- 


tional basis.” 


Es 
WwW 


Here again an advertiser has consistently found proof of the careful 
readership accorded The Rotarian. This, plus the unquestioned 
buying power of thebusiness andcommunity leaders who comprise 
its subscribers (net paid circulation over 270,000) is the reason 
why The Rotarian is producing suchsatisfactoryresults for national 
advertisers of quality products and services for business, home 
and community. If you’d like to know more about this executive 


audience, your inquiry is invited ...and without obligation. 
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Reproduction of a 1-column advertisement 
from The Rotarian, prepared and placed 


by Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


iCago, 


vertis- 


ing agency for The Autopoint Company. 


COMMUNITY ¢ @ 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





It takes all 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


It takes the know how to make good mer- 


chandising photos—photographs that fairly 
shout or elicit a dignified whisper. .. . 
Perfect photographs require painstaking 


effort. . . . At Barnes-Crosby Company 
perfection is a “must.” 
ART 


It takes judicious retouching to bring out 
the salient features of the merchandise. 
... Retouching photographs is the art of 


knowing when to stop —Barnes-Crosby 
Company artists do. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 


It still takes skill, ability and craftsmay- 


ship to make coop engraving plates—either 
in black and white or color. ... Barnes- 


Crosby Company have been meeting the 


exacting requirements of advertising 


nine years. 


COMPANY (2 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


PHONE 


agencies, publishers and printers for forty- 


FRANKLIN Teor 


ART AWD PHOTOGRAPHY 


225 NORTH WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO 





